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SATURDAY EVENING POST'S 
STORY SLEUTH 


By EARL WILSON 


OUR BATTLING ROMANTICS 


By MARY FRANCES MORGAN 


A WORD ABOUT BACKGROUNDS 


By THOMAS E. BYRNES 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


' By ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 


THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By ROSE CONE 


THE WRITER'S QUIZ LITERARY CONTESTS 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, NASHVILLE 
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IN EVERY PROFESSION 
NE MAN LEADS 


My business is prompt, skilled, friendly help for writers on the make. 
If you want the truth, sound advice, from someone who specializes in 
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just this and nothing else, I’m your man. Others may see your worst; I 
see your best. You may get hell from me, but it'll be for your own good. 


EXPERIENCE ... Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Woman’s Home Companion, etc., two years Fiction Editor of Collier's, 
fifteen years teaching privately by correspondence and in Columbia and 
New York Universities. A three act play written by me was produced 
last July by the Theatre Guild Summer group, and one act play sub- 
mitted in recent New Theatre contest was selected for production. 


AUTHORITY .. . Author of the standard textbook on fiction writing, 
“Narrative Technique”, used by college students and their teachers, and 
by free lancers throughout the country. Author of “Writing As A 
Career”, recently published by Harcourt Brace and Co. Author of 
articles on fiction, current trends, etc., in The Saturday Review of 
Literature, The American Scholar, The English Journal. Instructor of 
popular fiction classes in New York University. Former story editor 


in Hollywood 


RESULTS . Best seller novels, big money magazine serials, stories, 
articles are appearing by authors who got their start with me or are now 
working with me. Uzzell-trained authors today are leading in pulps, 
slicks, literary magazines and are in most bookstore windows. Writers 
learn from me the truth about themselves and their work. They receive 
editorial direction, they master plotting and they learn how to improve 


their style. 





Write me about your problems or send me a sample of your work. Ask all the questions you 
wish. Fees up to 5000 words: $3.00 for an Agency Report (appraisal of sales value) $5.00 
for Collaborative Criticism (full report with constructive advice). Or send for my free pamphlet, 
“How I Work With Writers”, which without ballyhoo tells you what you want to know. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 Madison Avenue - New York City 
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The Forum 


THIS WEEK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney, Editor, wants: 

Short stories, $150 to $1,000; articles, $150 to 
$400. Short stories of romance, mystery, adven- 
ture or humor, not over 3500 words. Good stories 
of 1500 words or less are particularly needed. 
Short articles of 1,000 to 1,500 words on (1) 
recent developments in popular science; (2) ad- 
venture; (3) glamorous personalities of men and 
women in the news and important enough to be 
of national interest; (4) sports personalities and 
articles tied closely to news; (5) articles on sub- 
jects making for a Better America; (6) animal 
articles; (7) inspirational editorials, full of 
warmth and humaness, 800 to 1,000 words. Fill- 
ers, consisting of short articles of 300 to 800 
words on all above subjects; cartoons, short animal 
material, appealing animal photographs. 

We are published weekly. We buy first and 
second United States and Canadian magazine 
rights. We copyright in the name of the pub- 
lisher, assigning after publication upon request. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks. We 
pay four weeks after acceptance. 














This Week. 





Sir: 

Popular Science Monthly has purchased Me- 
chanics and Handicraft magazine and will add 
the title to their masthead. 

Material intended for Mechanics and Handi- 
craft should be sent direct to Popular Science 
Monthly. Joseru H. Kraus, Editor. 

22 West 48th St., New York City. 





Sir: 
Please include this in your Book Publishers 
Column, January number. 
john H. Hopkins, Inc., Publishers, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. C. E. Weekes, Editor. We 
are interested in all types of books. 
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The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., 
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MODERN SCREEN 


MODERN 


ROMANCES 


SCREEN ROMANCES 
FILM FUN 
INSIDE DETECTIVE 
FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE 
BALLYHOO 
FOTO 
FIVE NOVELS 
SWEETHEART STORIES 
CROSSWORD PUZZLES 
QUIZ DIGEST 


DELL PUBLISHING CO. 


149 Madison Ave., New York City 




















The best of 


RADIO SCRIPT WRITERS! 


The American Boy is looking for ej writers who can 


write satisfactory serial radio shows of boy 


adventure. 


We prefer younger writers who show promise of devel- 
opment, though we would be glad to hear from sea- 


soned radio writers, too. 


The writer must be willin 
script, based on an American 
sample interests us sufficiently we will wor 


further. 


Top rates are in 
the grade. 


For further details, write: 


Radio 
THE AMERICAN 
7430 Second Bivd., 
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Editor 
BOY MAGAZINE 
Detroit, Mich. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Published b 
as second class matter, April 21, 


Rysterys popular Wester Detective, Thrilling Adventures, Thrilling Love, Thrilling Sports, 
Love, Popular Detective, Popular §$ 
Texas Rangers, 





1921, 





ports Magaz 
e ive Novels Magazine, Black Book D 
Magazine, Masked Rider Western _ A Range Riders, Everyday Astrology, Startling Stories,” and Strange Stories, 


Hola, Authors! A Thrilling New Year to You! 


STANDARD MAGAZINES, 


THE THRILLING GROUP « COLLEGE HUMOR 
22 West 48th Street, 


INC. 


New York, N. Y. 
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by Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
21 at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL FINDS N. I. A. 
GIVES REAL SERVICE 


“I am glad to tell you that I sold an 
article. Before enrolling I was skepti- 
cal of N. I. A. training as the best prep- 
aration for writing in fields other than 
newspaper reporting. am now con- 
vinced that you make good on your claim 
that N. I. A. is the preparation needed 
by writers in all fields. N. I. A. renders 
a real service by giving thorough, sin- 
cere and expert  criticism.”’ — E. . 
Mendenhall, 253 Linden Street, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 





“How do I get my Start 


as a Writer?” 
HERE’S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.”” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and 
old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get 
busy and write. 

ain experience, the ‘‘know how.’’? Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
ow copy-desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy-Desk 

ethod is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50, $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school 
for writers. ere your talent grows under the supervision 
of seasoned critics . . . newspaper men and women. Em- 
phasis is placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t 
tell you to read this author and that author or to study his 
syle. We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. The 

. I. A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own 
natural style. You work in your own home, on your own 
time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. oon you discover you are getting the 
“feel” of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, 
easy approach. You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one never knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, 
and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have 2 gg a unique Writing Aptitude Test which 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, imagination, etc. ou’ll enjoy taking this test. 
It’s free. ust mail the coupon below and see what our 
Editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


FUPTTCCCTCCCTee SCC COREE EERE EE 
a Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wrirter’s Digest, January. 


each type that appeals to the general public in- 
cluding Juvenile and Textbooks. The usual time 
taken for rejection or acceptance. Payment is on 
a royalty basis. C. E. WEEKEs, 
John H. Hopkins, Inc., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
This firm is unknown to us.—Eb. 





Sir: 

We are planning a limited list of paper covered 
books for our 1939 publication schedule. Perhaps 
your readers will have material that we can use. 

Our immediate needs include three to ten 
thousand word articles for advanced and pro- 
fessional photographers. These should be “how- 
to-make-it” or “how-to-do-it” stories of the type 
generally found in the popular photographic 
magazines. The instructions should be in detail. 
We can also use either single photographs or a 
series on this same subject. We are not interested 
in art photos. 

We promise prompt action on submitted ma- 
terial and will arrange a satisfactory rate with the 
author, to be paid immediately, on all acceptable 





work. Cuirrorp D. TINDER, 
Lancaster Publications, 
Lima, Ohio. 
Sir: 


The Toronto Star Weekly is in need of romantic 
novels, short detective fiction, short love stories 
and short shorts of all kinds. These are our most 
pressing needs at the moment. Always, of course, 
exceptional manuscripts of any length within our 
requirements have a good chance of acceptance. 


OUR REQUIREMENTS IN GENERAL 
ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Both for novels and for short stories our great 
need is for narratives that both women and men 
will enjoy and in which the love instinct plays a 
part in the plot. That is to say, we need love- 
adventure, love-mystery, marriage problem, di- 
vorce, young love, sports and western stories. The 
more timely a story, the better chance it has of 
being accepted, and preference will be given to 
those which move the reader to tears or laughter 
and leave him satisfied. 


Rights 


We are now obtaining first North American and 
second Canadian serial rights outright. 


Taboos 


There are exceptions to every rule, but, gener- 
ally speaking, unless the story has over-riding 
merit or distinction we will avoid the following: 
sexy stories that are vulgar (divorce and triangular 
stories are all right if delicately handled) ; smart- 
alec dialogue; stories with a newspaper back- 
ground or stories about reporters, writers, maga- 
zine or newspaper people; United States gangster 
plots; stories with a United States historical, naval 
or military background; religious themes; sea 
stories of novel length, or stories concerning the 
insane. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Last January I published a roll of 


honor for 1937. Many names 
which appeared on it have appeared 
steadily in the magazines during 
1938. Since then the following new 
writers have made the honor roll 
for 1938 with first sales of novels 
on the best seller lists; serials, stor- 
ies and articles to slicks including 
Redbook, Collier’s, Elks, Mac- 
Leans, Canadian, National Home 
Monthly; to Black Mask, Argosy 
and many other pulps and syndi- 
cates. Orchids and honors and best 
wishes for continued success to: 


Elizabeth Seifert 
James 
Kjelgaard 

Karl 

Wilson 
Raymond 

Turner 
Jerry Pierce 
Mary Mould 
Kate Hayden 
J. V. O’Grady 
Jeanne Clark 
Webster Kuswa 
Norman Swanson 
William Sherwood 
Charles Handley 
Ray Wyatt 
Ruth Carlsson 
Laura Louden 
Harry Dalzell 
Ray Jackson 
Elizabeth Scholten 
Esther Schwartz 
Fred Hodgkins 
Helen Newton 
M.A. Raiser 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score of literary, smooth paper 


10 EAST 43rd STREET 
o™ 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The new year can and should be a good one for 
you. With magazines so eager for new writers 
that they are sending their editors on scouting 
trips across the country to find talent — with 
many publishers offering big prizes in order to 
attract new writers — with checks waiting to pay 
for millions upon millions of words so that maga- 
zines and books may continue to appear during 
the year — success or failure is up to you. 


If you will work instead of planning on beginning 
“next week” -—if you will master editorial re- 
quirements and taboos — if you learn what your 
weaknesses are and eliminate them —- what your 
good points are and strengthen them — you will 
cash editors’ checks this year! 


Let me help you as I have helped those beginners 
shown on the honor roll —as I am helping pro- 
fessional writers like Constance Foster, James P. 
Olsen, Shirley Seifert, Roger Torrey, Margaret 
Littell, Nancy Barnes, Hugh Cave, Dale Clark, 
Leta Zoe Adams, C. K. Shaw, Edwin Truett, etc. 
If you are a professional, all copy will be handled 
on a straight 10% commission basis. If you are a 
beginner, fees must accompany your script — but 
will be refunded if the story is saleable as it reaches 
me. If it isn’t, fees cover editing of the script and 
a detailed report on why it isn’t saleable, full sug- 
gestions for revision looking toward a sale if the 
story has editorial possibilities. 


FEES: For stories up to 2000 words, $3.00; for 
stories of 2000 to 5000 words, $5.00; 75c per 
thousand thereafter to 10,000. Special rates on 
novels. 


A copy of SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS 
will be sent with each criticism, or free upon re- 
quest with a 3c stamp. It will help you to sales. 


and all fiction magazines. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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NOVEL PLOTS—to You 


into which you weave wholesome- 
ness, character-building values, 
and appealing young people 


AN ABUNDANCE OF NEW IDEAS—to You 


how the Sunday School 
may become a growing, 
vital force in its community 


The 
DAVID C. COOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


wish their writers success 
in their literary ventures 
during the coming year 


1-9+3-+9 











NCW YEAR 


Greetings 
from 


THE McCLURE NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE 


75 West Street New York, N. Y. 














Short Shorts 


We are constantly in need of fiction fillers and 
shorts of 300 to 2,000 words—all types. 


Novelettes 
We are using one first-run novel every week. 
Such a novel should be 51,000 words in length 
but could be longer provided it may be cut. 


Short Stories 
From now on we will insist on still better quality 
short stories, of 2,000 to 5,000 words. We can 
always find a spot for an exceptional short love 
story. 


Serials 
We use short serials of about 
12,000 to 15,000 words or more, divided as fol- 
lows: Ist instalment, 5,000-7,000 words, remaining 
instalments, 3,000-3,500 words. 
Please destroy all previous. requirement state- 





ments. ARCHIBALD H. Newman, 
Toronto Star Weekly, 
Toronto, Canada. 
Sir: 


At the present time we are in the market for . 


humor of all varieties. Skits and sketches up to 
600 words; jokes, jingles, epigrams, cartoons and 
anything having a hearty laugh in it is welcomed. 
We like lowbrow comedy rather than sophisticated 
humor. Material may be spicy but we are striv- 
ing to present the comedy in life without resorting 
to material that is risque or offensive to taste. 
Due to various complications which arose after 
the EYE OPENER was temporarily barred from 
the mails last summer, time of payment has be- 
come somewhat indefinite. However, we are slowly 
working out our difficulties and soon hope to be 
back on schedule. Rates are from 50c to $3.00 per 
item. If 
Bob Edwards Publishing Corp., 
Put RotrseEn, Associate Editor, 
Corn Exchange Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Sir: 

We are anxious to contact a Mr. Hale Byers, a 
writer who used to be here in Chicago, and as 
we understand it now is working on the west 





coast. DE VRY FILMS, Gorpon Hate, 
Sales Department, 
Chicago. 

Sir: 


For some time we have been publishing books 
drawn from authors in the local field. We are 
now ready to consider book manuscripts from any 
author. We do not care to see scripts in the fic- 
tion field. But we will consider scripts for books 
in the educational, personal experience, adven- 
ture, sports and juvenile fields. 

Authors should first send us a letter of 200 or 
300 words, describing the nature of the script they 
wish to offer. They will save time and expense 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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of submission if they follow this direction. Do 
NOT send the script before writing about it. 
You may wish to make an announcement to 
this effect and we will appreciate it. 
Henry C. F. Stewart, President. 
Foster & Stewart Publ. Corp. 
77 Swan Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
This house is unknown to us—Eb. 





Sir: 

Now that I am a Writer (I sold a Sunday fea- 
ture story to the Daily Citizen for $1.68), I'd 
like for you to answer one question for me: what 
th’ hell happens to the stamps on one’s return 
envelope when one’s masterpiece is accepted? 
This has bothered me a long time. 

Maybe everybody knows that except me, but 
I’m just a poor country boy trying to get along. 
The only other Writer I know is Herman Sosinger. 
He lives over in Harris County and Contributes 
to the Letters-to-the-Editor column of the Macon 
Telegraph. I asked Herman about this, but he 
didn’t know. He’s an Amateur Writer, not a 
professional, like me. He thinks it’s a sin to get 
money for writing. I do, too, but I had a big 
time spending that $1.68. I got a two week’s 
supply of Brown Mule and more beer than I 
could drink. Jutius Mims, 

P. O. Box 1856, Fort Benning, Georgia. 


What do editors do with the return stamps on 


accepted stories? They save them up in big 


wooden boxes marked “Private” and trade them 
off for Brown Mule. Isn’t the world a small 
place ?—Ed. 





Sir: 

I want to exhilarate the joyous news to the 
readers and staff of the Writer’s Digest that I 
have just made my first sale, a novel to Phoe- 
nix Press, entitled CUT AND SHOOT. I have 
the priceless articles and criticisms that you have 
published over the years that I have been writing 
to thank for. And I wish to say a kind word 
for Nelson C. Nye and A. L. Fierst for their 
efforts in my behalf. More squarer guys a begin- 
ning scribe couldn’t hope for. 

Success to the Dicest! 

Ep. D. Morrow, 
Farmington, New Mexico. 





Sir: 

In the November issue of the Dicest, the 
American Motorist was listed as paying Ye a 
word, This, we should like corrected to 1¥%c to 
2c a word (according to the appeal) for articles 
from 500 to 1000 words. We are interested in 
travel articles of unusual character with a strong 
motoring slant. Seasonal trips of exceptional 
interest in North America and colorful articles 
that excite interest in travel toward new horizons 
or off-the-beaten path. Glossy prints should ac- 
company articles. 

Fiorence K. BuscHMAN, 
Managing Editor, American Motorist. 
Pennsvivania Ave. at 17th St., Washington, D. C. 








for 


OUR CLIENTS 


A check-up of our records for the last twelve 
months shows that we got away to a flying start at 
the very beginning of the year with a 50% increase 
in sales over similar periods in former years. We 
maintained this advance throughout the year, in 
spite of the fact that market conditions were below 
normal for the greater part of the time. We in- 
creased smooth-paper sales more than 100 per cent. 
We increased beginners’ sales 70 per cent. We 
sold books to top-flight publishers: articles, stories 
and poems to quality, pulp, religious, sex and syndi- 
cate markets—far-reaching sales that put money 
into the pockets of dozens of writers. 


A good year—but we expected it. We expected 
it because we are literary agents who are in busi- 
ness to sell manuscripts. Because we are sales agents 
whose income derives from the commissions we re- 
ceive upon the sales we make. Because we must sell 
the manuscripts that you—our clients—send to us 
if we are to stay in business. 


Marketing is our business. We bear that 
thought constantly in mind; it prompts every effort 
expended upon every script submitted to us. 


We hope eventually to offer to editors every 
manuscript we receive, whether from professional or 
beginning writer. Therefore, if your work is not 
salable when it reaches us, we direct our efforts 
toward helping you get it into likely commercial 
condition. If it contains only one serviceable fea- 
ture, we point out that feature and show you how 
to utilize it. 


Sales possibility in your script is the first quality 
we look for when you come to us. Sales possibility 
in you is the second—because we build up our 
clients. We analyze your weaknesses and show you 
how to overcome them. We analyze your capabili- 
ties and find for you the fields in which you should 
succeed. We show you how to work toward the 
markets we have suggested for you. 


We want writers who can sell. It is to our inter- 
est to show you how to write and what to write. 


Send us your scripts and let our service prove 
what it can do for you. 


Reduced rates, quoted below, will be continued until 
further notice: $1 for each 3000 words or fraction thereof 
up to 40,000 words; $15 for any length above. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Big Money 
for Stories 


is going daily to authors who have 
learned the requirements for success, 
accept the guidance and use the % 
methods given in the marvelous 


PLOT GENIE 


This scientific achievement, now in use for over seven 
years, has been exceptionally valuable to established authors 
and new writers alike, assisting them tremendously in pro- 
ducing stories which bring rich rewards in money and 
recognition, 


What Plot Genie Does for You 


Answers the problem of plots! Gives yea, thousands, no two 
= the kind demanded, the that editors are 

buying and paying real money for. Gives your story “ ‘sur- 
Prise twists,’’ builds up suspense, helps prevent loose ends, 
anti-climax and other imperfections, Stimulates your crea- 
tive ability and includes instructive material on technique 
of writing. Supplies the nine essential Plot Elements. 


A Veritable Gold Mine 
Of the Big Money paid for stories guided by Plot 
Genie, one author received $5,000 in one year. 
Another earned $2,000 in one month. Still another 
sold nine stories plotted with Genie within two 
Siro after its purchase. 


You get complete information easily asking for Cir- 
cular 1. but why not send $5.00 (add Sales Tax in Calif, ) 
today for a Plot Genie of your own! 


$ Parker and Baird Company S 


(Book Publishers since 1898) 


241 East Fourth St., 
Los Angeles, California 
The 1938 Photo Almanac Guide 
contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















Sir: 

Scribner’s Magazine is pleased to announce that 
it has joined with Random House, Inc., to spon- 
sor a Short Novel competition. The purpose of 
the competition is to encourage authors to write 
Short Novels of between 15,000 and 25,000 words 
dealing with contemporary life in the United 
States. The five best Short Novels will be pub- 
lished in Scribner's Magazine and then will be 
brought out in a volume by Random House. The 
authors of these five winning manuscripts will be 
awarded $4,000—to be divided into five equal 
prizes of $800 each—and will share in royalties 
earned by the book. For writers interested in this 
competition a memorandum of completed details 
has been drawn up and will be mailed on request. 

Short Novel Competition, 
Scribner's Magazine, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 





Sir: 

Perhaps you would like to mention that the 
Wine & Liquor Retailer is offering a flat $2.00 
rate upon publication for accepted shorts of ap- 
proximately fifty to four hundred word length, 
dealing with successful and unusual merchandising 
stunts or sales methods employed by package 
stores—that is, retail stores who sell liquor by 
the bottle. 

These should preferably be of seasonal nature, 
linked with holiday occasions or other timely 
retail phases. All such material should include 
name and address of the store and preferably 
also the name of some individual. Photographs 
or diagrams may accompany these items, and if 
used will receive additional payment. 

These shorts are combined by staff writers into 
monthly feature articles. This offer does not 
affect the regular rate of Wine & Liquor Retailer 
on feature articles devoted to individual store 
sales and operation methods, which is approxi- 
mately one half cent per word, plus allowance 
for illustrative material. 


Bert Dare, Merchandising Editor, 
444 Madison Ave., New York City. 








WHEN YOU GET 
HELP—GET 
RESULTS > 


SEND US 
Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als—we sell them or 
tell you why! 


ad for our detailed circular. 





Promises, No; RESULTS? YES! 


$1,230.00 FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT 


$750.00 CASH AND A CONTRACT ON ONE PAGE OF MANUSCRIPT 
$300.00 CASH ADVANCE FOR FIRST PAGES OF BOOK 


IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE IN STORY MAGAZINE 
DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH IN ESQUIRE 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help, Lots of writers do. Let’s get to work— 
that’s our business—guiding writers as well as acting Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring results! Try us. 
Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market assistance, criticism, re- 
vision for placement and publication of your manuscripts. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or return this 
We know we can help you too! 


PUBLISHERS’ 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


The fee is very low. 


AGENCY 





NEW YORK CITY 
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We acknowledge the following: 

Fact Detective, 480 Lexington Ave., Suite 933, 
New York City. G. Grey, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly. We use fact detective and crime arti- 
cles. Any accepted material must be certified as 
to accuracy. Articles not considered unless ac- 
companied by photographs. Length—500 to 
20,000 words. Reports are within two weeks. 
Payment is 2 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 

Fact Spy, 480 Lexington Ave., Suite 933, 
New York City. G. Grey, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly. We use fact spy and espionage arti- 
cles. Any accepted material must be certified as 
to accuracy. Few articles considered unless ac- 
companied by photographs. Length—500 to 20,000 
words. Payment is ¥%2 cent a word and up, on 
acceptance. Reports are within two weeks. 

(This house is unknown to us.—Ep.) 





Sir: 

I have enclosed the announcement of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Sergel Play Contest, includ- 
ing results for this year’s competition and the 
announcement for next year’s. I thought that, 
in case you were not in possession of this infor- 
mation, it would be of interest for your depart- 
ment. 

Of course, being this year’s winner, I am 
especially interested! I have read the “Dicesr” 
for several years and have received a great deal 
of help from it in many ways. 

Long may you wave! 

Rosauig Moore, 


1212 Milvia Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


P. S. Please note that part of the $500 goes 
to renew Wrirter’s Dicest for a couple years! 





$500 Play Contest 


Terms of the Sergel play contest of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, announced by Associate 
Professor Frank H. O’Hara, provide for a 1939 
competition for one-act prose comedy of con- 
temporary American life. Last year’s competi- 
tion, won by Miss Rosautie Moore of Berkeley, 
Cal., was for a one-act poetic drama. The award 
is $500. 

Closing date for the competition this year will 
be May 1, 1939. Only one-act, original plays, 
hitherto unproduced and unpublished, will be 
considered, and the play this year must be a 
comedy of contemporary American life. Farces 
are not eligible, according to the announcement. 

The play should take not less than twenty 
minutes nor more than fifty minutes in produc- 
tion. Dramatizations of short stories are ineligible 
unless the material is the work of the writer 
making the dramatization. The prize may be 
withheld if the judges determine that no play 
submitted merits the award. All rights in the 
play remain in the playwright. 

Manuscripts must be submitted in original, not 
carbon copies, and bound in paper or cloth, 
to the Charles H. Serge] Play Contest, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. The title page 












MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED! 


Stories, articles, books, plays, poems, es- 
says—all sorts of literary material. 1939 is 
here. Resolve that this is the year you are 
going to achieve writing success. You can 
with the expert help we are ready to give 
you! 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR 
LITERARY SUCCESS! 


Learn the truth about your talents. Can you 
really write?—or should you give up trying? 
For nearly a score of years I have been writing 
and selling to magazines, newspapers, and syn- 
dicates. I have held 
the highest of edi- 
torial posts. And now CHEK-Chart Method 
I am helping others All stories submitted to 

. AS the ACME LITERARY 
—showing beginning SERVICE are criticized by 

. ; the exclu . yright 
writers how to avoid | Cijex-Chart ‘Method. ‘Each 
the pitfalls that re- | of the 15 vital, story ele- 

a ° ments is examined separ- 
sult in frustration ately and set forth om the 
H 3 : » 
and despair—how to | at a glance the strong as 
take the short cuts | well as the weak points of 

> pate’ story. Nothing is neg- 

that lead to literary ected, nothing overlooked. 
A detailed SUPPLEMEN- 

fame and fortune. TARY REPORT advises 

I CAN HELP you with regard to changes 

and improvements. 

YOU. Send me your Clear, Competent, PER- 
stories, books, plays: | SONAL help! 

I will read them for 
their sales possibilities. If they can be sold I'll 
sell them. If not I’ll tell you frankly and hon- 
estly what is wrong. I'll show you clearly and 
competently what you must do to make them 


salable. 














LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic powers. I claim only ex- 
perience and the ability to judge your story 
expertly and to criticize it constructively. 

My fees are low; 50c 
per thousand words to 
30,000, $15 flat above BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
that. Complete de- WANTED 
tailed report within a 





Novels, historical works, 


week. Satisfaction guar- adventure stories, travel 
anteed or reading fee books, biographies, relig- 
refunded. ious and philosophical writ- 

This is your oppor- ings, juvenile, poetry, etc., 


are needed for immediate 


tunity. I have hun- publication. Many special 








dreds of eager mar- markets. All manuscripts 
kets for good stories. placed on royalty basis, or 
Send me your work sold outright. Author pays 
today! A copy of my nothing toward publication. 
valuable’ booklet, Special reading fee on all 
“How to Sell What book lengths, only fifteen 
Y Write,” cn Tie dollars! Let me see that 
ou rite, wi book today! It may make 
mailed upon request. you a fortune tomorrow! 
It’s Free. 





Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY SERVICE 


Drawer E, Station C ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE 
EDITOR OF ESQUIRE 
URGES WRITERS 


“Buy, beg, borrow or steal a 
copy of this book...” 


He’s referring to 
Jack Woodford’s fa- 
mous TRIAL AND 
ERROR which has 
helped more writers 
sell than all other 
books on wiiting put 
together. 


“Steady application 
of Jack Woodford’s 
recipe will bring you an income as certainly as any- 
thing in this chancy world,” writes the editor of 
FOG HORN, the official Coast Guard magazine, in 
a two page rave review. “It introduces you to a 
kind of honesty you have almost never met be- 
fore. The guts of salable fiction writing are pre- 
sented on pages 22, 23 and 24. Those three pages 
would have been worth $10,000 to me fifteen years 
ago... Jack Woodford gives you the secret. This 
is an honest book in a field where ruthless honesty 
is at a premium.” 


The new and revised edition of TRIAL AND 
ERROR appeared a little over a year ago; it has 
already become a classic. First issued during the 
depression of 1933, TRIAL AND ERROR began 
helping writers seli—many for the first time—at 
a period when editors were buying very little. 
Since the appearance of this epoch-making book, 
other books on writing have become less academic 
and more informal; but TRIAL AND ERROR 
remains the outstanding success in its field because 
it does away with theories, exercises and rules, and 
presents, simply and wittily, your approach to the 
writing business as it really is. 

TRIAL AND ERROR is the most famous work of Jack 
Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and 35 books, who pre- 
sents in it all the formulas which helped him to ose 
amazing sales and a six figure oe See for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous authority has 
incorporated in one $3 volume of 30 chapters and 330 
pages. Take advantage of our money back guarantee. We 
are so certain of what TRIAL AND ERROR can do for 
you that we shall allow you to examine it for five days at 
our risk. Use coupon below. 


“2. WRIMNGTELUNG 


afaek Woodford 











Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers J 
P. ©. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 


Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am taking 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the book 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


CD Enclosed find check C Send C. 0. D. 


Wrrirer’s Dicest 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


must include the writer’s name and address, and 
all pages must be numbered. Illustrations, music, 
and other material supplementary to the manu- 
script is not desired. 

The contest was established by Annie Meyers 
Sergel in memory of Charles H. Sergel, prominent 
Chicagoan, who was founder of the Dramatic 
Publishing Company. 


Si 


~ 


ee 
I think that the incident described by the en- 
closed clipping will help to strike a balance and 
restore our sense of reality with respect to these 
editors. 

John Gannan, the artist, illustrated a 
story for the Saturday Evening Post re- 
cently. He wired the editors that he hadn’t 
read the script—and so the manuscript was 
mailed to him . . . Gannan read it, made 
his drawing and sent the sketches to the Sat. 
Eve. Post . . . Two days later he discovered 
that he had forgotten to return the manu- 
script and so Gannan mailed it immediately 
‘ The manuscript was returned to him 
within a few days—with a rejection slip! 


M. L. Kaurman, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


It’s a good story, but the Post says it’s just 
a story.—Ed. 


Sir: 

As the old year draws to a close and the 
“Dawn” comes in to view, bringing with it a 
World’s Fair, new hopes and prosperity ... I 
ramble through my little twenty-five cent card 
file of souvenirs to find out just what was my 
total record of sales and rejections during 1938. 

A .short time ago, when “swing” was new and 
like the radio, the critics claimed it just a “fad” 
that would die out. I had a hunch that swing 
was more than a fad ... and started to make 
hay with plenty of stories on swing and my good 
friend “Jitterbugs.” 

The results were . . . that I have sold over a 
million words of stuff to daily newspapers, national 
weeklies, pulps and the slicks. As long as the 
younger generation continue to demand swing 
music . . . the orchestra leaders will supply it 

. . and the publications will continue to publish 
stories about it. 

Georciz Hawkins, 
2999 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Apologies to Our Reader Dept. 

In the November Dicest, we published what 
we thought was a market notice from the Gate- 
way Press of Columbus, Ohio. The editor of 
Gateway Press informed us that his rate of pay- 
ment was “around one cent a word on publica- 
tion.” It turned out that a number of authors 
who sent material to Gateway Press got a letter 
asking the author to buy ten copies of a book in 
which his story would appear; said book to re- 
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tail at $2.50 and be sold to the author for a 
buck a throw; ten at a crack. 

The purpose of this little item is to apologize 
to our readers for publishing what we thought 
was a market note, and what turned out to be 
a merchandising proposition. 

When an editor sends us a market note, and 
then trys to sell our readers something, he got 
into our market columns, as far as we are con- 
cerned, under false pretences. 





What experiences have writers had with scripts 
sent to Syndicate Service, of Brooklyn? Have 
these been reported on promptly, accepted and 
paid for promptly? The market is new to us, 
and we'd like some reports. 





Lincoln Play Contest 


The dead line for entering plays in the Lin- 
coln play writing contest sponsored by the South- 
western Indiana Civic Association has _ been 
extended to April 1, 1939. This will give aspir- 
ants three more months for research and writing 
their Lincoln plays based on the Indiana life of 
young Abe Lincoln between the years 1816-1830 
for which a prize of $1,000 will be given the 
winner. 


A tip is given the playwrights to read the new 
Lincoln book, “The Missing Chapter in the Life 
of Lincoln” by Ehrmann; and also the new 
Lincoln plays: “Abe Lincoln in Illinois” by 
Robert Sherwood, and “Prologue to Glory” by 
E. P. Conkle, as well as the John Drinkwater play, 
“Abraham Lincoln.” These contributions to Lin- 
colniana will repay careful study. 


Copies of the Rules and Suggestions for read- 
ing material may be secured from the Secretary 
of the Southwestern Indiana Civic Association— 
Ernest W. Owen, 242 E. 12th St., Apt. 2, Indi- 
anapolis, by writing him and enclosing a self- 
addressed and stamped envelope. The contest 
is open to all and there is no entry fee required. 


Ernest W. Owen, Secretary. 
Southwestern Indiana Civic Association. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





There’s a circulating library publisher doing 
a small business at 286 5th Avenue, New York 
City. Rates are not high. Name is M. S. Mill 
Company. Query first, and state who you are and 
what you have to offer. 


Most of the circulating library publishers like 
to hang on to English rights, assigning to the 
author only 50% of these. They also want a 
piece of the movie rights. By and large the 
author regards this as a gyp, while the pub- 
lisher says unless he gets these concessions he 
doesn’t make enough to justify all his efforts. 

The publishers are partly right, but mostly 
are simply taking advantage of a superior bar- 
gaining vantage point. 
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enter.. BEGINNERS 
exir.. PROFESSIONALS 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 


That was the success story 
of SSW students in 1938! 
Latest SSW success is Cleve 
Williams of Texas, who has 
just made a 400% profit on a 
story written merely for our 
fifth assignment! “If | hadn't 
sold anything," writes Mr. 
Williams, “I'd still feel the 
work under your supervision 
was extremely valuable—but 
the rattle of a check for more 
than four times the cost of 
the course is quite concrete 
and commercial. No matier 
what type of training a 
would-be fictioner has had, no matter how well 
educated he is, he needs up-to-date SUPER- 
VISION to keep track of the demands of a con- 
stantly changing business." 

Now, at the start of 1939, make it YOUR business 
to get into the professional class just as quickly as you 
possibly can. There's no waste of time on the way to 
success when you travel the S. S. W. road. Most of 
our selling students break into print before they are 
finished with the eleven brief assignments. 

Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used 
in practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY RITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that S. S. W. teaches you to put 
into actual use, and which have helped Woodford become 
one of the most widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of S. S. W. 
students — on special terms. 


Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING is the simplest and easiest course in professional 
writing. It carries a thi day money-back guarantee. 
We are willing to gamble a month of our work on 
your satisfaction. The course should take you three months 
to complete. in addition we market your stories for you on 
a 10% commission basis; we consider sales the object of your 
work. That's why we send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you de- 
tails of both offers. 





Cleve Williams 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING J 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 
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JANUARY, 


Sir: 
It seems to me that the successful author goes 
through six stages: 


Aspiration Consummation 
Preparation Adulation 
Perspiration Resignation 


I believe that I am at the third or “Perspira- 
tion” stage, so please send me your WRITER’S 
Dicest, as I need assistance that I am sure I can 
procure from it. 

(Mrs.) J. T. Morris, 
Borderland, West Virginia. 





Sir: 

I wonder how magazines can get by not pay- 
ing for stories and poems, etc., and yet come 
blooming out on the newsstands, each month. 

Psychology accepted a poem of mine and pub- 
lished it in their January, 1937, number. Poem 
titled “Drama of the New Year.” E. Field is the 
editor. I wrote to him but received no reply. I 
wrote again lately and he referred me to Frank Z. 
Temerson, Business Manager. 

Now I am not the only one with a grievance— 
$2.00 is a very small amount but you will see in 
the November, 1938 Author and Fournalist a 
letter mentioning Frank Z. Temerson of Lex Pub- 
lications to the effect that out of 16 stories James 
N. Emery received payment for four. His letter 
is printed on Page 3 of A. and J. under “Victim- 
izing the Writer.” 

After receiving the enclosed letter from Mr. 
Field of Psychology I wrote Frank Z. Temerson, 
the business manager but received no reply. 

Can you do anything about this? 

Apora GLEAM, C/o Mrs. Tradewell, 
2410% Randolph, Huntington Park, Calif. 


The Dicest is not a collection agency; pub- 
licity being our only weapon to make slow pub- 
lishers pay up.—Ep. 





Sir: 

Can you give me any information about the 
Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation? Some years 
ago I entered their first contest for Children’s 
literature, and tho’ I didn’t win a prize, I was 
one of the finalists. Recently I came across a 
letter from the Director saying that all the first 
contestants were to be members of the Julia Ells- 
worth Ford Literary Guild, and were to receive 
all information and booklets relative to the prog- 
ress made. I have never received any of this in- 
formation . . . does it mean the Foundation no 
longer exists? Or if they do exist, can you tell 
me how to get in touch with them? And do they 
still have the annual contest? 


M. C. Biatock, 484 Bailey Avenue, 
Mountain View, California. 





As far as we are able to determine The Julia 
Ellsworth Foundation was a good idea, sincerely 
tried, but not adequately financed. One of the 
prize winners complained to us about very slow 
payment.—Eb. 
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gow RESULTS FOR BEGINNERS....., 


CALIFORNIA writer, who had sold 

no fiction after working with several 
critics, enrolled for monthly collaboration 
with me, and after he had completed the _ 
changes I advised and interlineated, his first 
story sold, FIRST TIME OUT, to Standard 
Magazines. . .. A young man in Oregon 
came to me for training, who despaired of 
ever selling a story. He, too, had worked 
with several other critics. Today, he has 
one hundred and twenty-five sales to his 
credit, and the total is going up fast....I 
have helped writers into the juvenile week- 
lies, the pulps, to the quality markets and 
the great national weeklies. . . . My rates 


are reasonable. Sales and treatment con- 
sideration for short stories $1.00 each, or 
write for my folder describing my individual 
working plans for both beginners and write- 
ers who are striving for more and better 
markets. 


Richard Tooker 
Dept. WJ, P. O. Box 148 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Novelist. Former  edito 





more than nine nety P 


tions, including transiation French. 
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This booklet by Dr, Burton, giv- 
ing six ways to begin a story, will be 
of real help to you. We will also A 
full information on the Richard Bur- 
ton Course i reative Writing, and 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
you a sincere po sora of your writ- 
ing ability. Send today—no obligation. 
RICHARD — SCHOOLS, INC. 


102-9 Essex Minneapolis, Minn. 








Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by manu- 
script typist with 10 years’ experience. Carbon copy fur- 
nished. Corrections in spelling, grammar and punctuation, 
if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 
10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. 
Poetry Ic per line. Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road 


Wellesley, Mass. 



















Handbook for Mystery 
MURDER MANUAL Writers. Full of plots, 
ge i clues, ch local color, etc. Used 
ionals. C d by cranks. $1 postpaid. 
Thesaurus of vivid. vital, 
The SAID Book character building picture-ac- 
tion said-substitutes. Terse, concise, succinct. For char- 
acter portrayal, dialogue as $1.50 postpaid. 
& Navy. 2. Dr., 
Local Color Group | & Hospital. 3. 
Air story. (25c each). 4. Arey. 5. Fire (City & 
Forest). 6. Radio (Bdcstg. & Ham). 3 
eatre. Woods. (10c each). 9. Penna. Dutch. 
10. Railroad. 11, Oil. 12. Li 
12, plus ““What is Glamour?” “Secondary Character in 
Fiction,”” “‘A Writer's Filing System’ & ‘‘Distant 
Pastures,” $1. 50 postpaid. 


ALL the publications. is ligted Special NOW 


J... ur Mystery’ Mavhets, Dialogue Analysis 


WIGHT HOUSE PRESS 











Box 522 
Vallejo, Cal. 
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The advantages of teaming up with an agency that is regularly 
selling to the entire list of American, Canadian and British 
markets, from the leading general-interest and women’s maga- 
zines down through the secondary slicks and every type of pulp, 
are obvious. And the fact that I have for 17 years developed 
many of the leading names in every fiction field, most of whom 
come to me as beginners, makes it self-evident that if you have 
talent, I can do as much for you. 





TO NEW WRITERS: 


I honestly appraise your work and recommend salable scripts 
to editors requesting such material. If a story is unsalable, I 
tell you why in full detail; if revision will make it salable I 
explain how and for which specific market to rewrite. I 
analyze your abilities and suggest markets for which you should 
work. ntil I sell $1,000 worth of your work, the above 
professional guidance costs $1.00 per thousand words on manu- 
scripts up to 5000; on scripts 5000 to 11,000 my fee is $5.00 
for the t 5000 words and 75c for each additional thousand. 
Special rates for novelets and novels. 












My Booklet “Practical Literary Help” and my 


TO SELLING WRITERS: 


If you want an agent who will keep you working full 
capacity and who really pushes your manuscripts—talk 
it over with me. If you sold $1,000 worth of fiction in 
1938, I will handle your account on my regular com- 
missions of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 
20% on foreign sales. If you sold $500 worth during 
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The Saturday Evening Post’s 
Story Sleuth 


By Eart WILSON 


“6 HAT,” a reporter in Portland, 
Oregon, asked Erdmann Brandt, 


Associate Editor of The Saturday 
Evening Post, about three years ago, “is a 
good story?” Brandt, who was in the West 
on a scouting trip, gave the Stein-like reply: 
“A good story is a good story and is always 
a good story.” 

Weeks later when the weary homecomer 
returned to Philadelphia, waded through the 
pigeons of Independence Square and 
plodded into the home office, he was re- 
minded of this classic definition for as he 
stepped along the marble corridors he was 
greeted by a stream of giant placards which 
shouted, “ ‘A GOOD- STORY IS A GOOD 
STORY AND IS ALWAYS A GOOD 
STORY !’—E. N. Brandt in an interview in 
Portland, Oregon.” Brandt found that his 
gleeful associates had plastered the placards 
in every nook and corner of The Post edi- 
torial department, including his own office 
and all the men’s rooms. When he visited 
the New York literary agents later, he found 
the cards there, also. 

Today Erdmann Brandt (Erd to practic- 
ally everybody) is ranking male Associate 
Editor of The Post, its ace story digger-up, 
and one of the most respected, most-listened- 


to men in the magazine business. A broad- 
shouldered, stiff-collared, teetotaling fellow 
of forty-five, he is chief apostle of a group of 
Post editors who still cry to the wilderness of 
writers that if you write a good story, The 
Post is likely to buy it, no matter what your 
name is. 

Brandt and his associates do most of their 
work in a mammoth building which looks 
like a castle, or maybe a museum, and has 
the advantage of being a safe distance from 
luncheon-and-cocktail literary set in New 
York. However, Brandt and the other story 
sleuths visit New York one day a week, 
prowling among agents and writers, scenting 
out new stories to be handed up to their 
superior, Wesley Winans Stout, the dynamic 
young editor of The Post and the only per- 
son who buys manuscripts for the magazine. 
A few days ago, while on one of his New 
York scouting trips, Brandt talked to this 
reporter about Post stories. He sat in a small 
room in the Curtis Publishing Company 
branch offices at 60 East Forty-Second 
Street, which he makes his headquarters on 
these junkets. 

“What advice do you have to give,” he 
was asked, “to writers who have set their 
hearts on getting into The Post?” 
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“What’s the joke under it this time?” 


Brandt, a husky, square-faced individual, 
said : 

“If you want to sell a story to The Post, 
write a story that you really care about, 
with characters whom you really care about. 


Write a story that you feel. 

“Don’t try to figure out what we want 
and don’t want in fiction. Write the story 
as you feel it must be told. 

“We are constantly trying to break down 
the belief that there is such a thing as a 
‘Post Story’ and we never seem to get it 
across, but—.” Brandt paused to recount 
the shocking tale of a young New York pulp 
writer, Maurice Beam. 

Mr. Beam recently rattled out a pulp 
story about a fire fighter. 

This story, which was fast-moving, all- 
action and breath-catching, Mr. Beam then 
dispatched to his agent, trusting that the 
latter might be able to get as much as $150 
for it in the usual pulp market. 

But the agent, Jacques Chambrun, had 
another idea. He submitted the story to 
The Post, which bought it within a few 
hours, for $400. The story, “High Fly,” 
appeared in the December 3, 1938, issue of 
The Post, constituting for Mr. Beam a totally 
unexpected debut into the slicks. 

“That shows what can be done,” Brandt 
said. “It was a pulp story—but, well, I 
guess it was a good story.” Even he, master 


diagnostician of stories, seemed a little help- 
less as he tried to give a better explanation 
of why this admitted pulp story found its 
way into the pages of this proudest of all 
slick magazines, 

“What system of testing stories do you 
have on The Post?” Brandt was next asked. 

Brandt said he does have one, that other 
editors use it—at least in principle—and that 
writers may use it, too. He related that 
years ago, when he was an agent, the late 
Grant Overton, then fiction editor of Col- 
lier’s, furnished him with the only test he 
knows. 

“I said to Grant one day,” Brandt re- 
membered, “ ‘You can always tell me why 
you don’t buy a story, but I'll be damned if 
you can ever tell me why you do buy one.’ 
Grant brooded over that for about three 
weeks and then one day he gave me an 
answer. 

“Overton said, ‘If I feel the same when I 
finish a story as I did when I started it, I 
don’t consider buying it. But if I feel dif- 
ferently, I do consider buying it.’ What he 
meant, I believe, was that a story was a good 
story if it changed his emotional pulse rate. 
Anyway, I recommend that to writers as a 
test of their own stories.” 

Brandt was asked to elaborate on his 
declaration that a writer should write a 
story that he feels. 

“Isn’t it true that high-priced professional 
writers tear off their stories without a shred 
of feeling about what they’re doing?” the 
reporter asked. 

“I don’t believe any of them do,” Brandt 
answered. 

“When a magazine or an editor talks of 
sympathetic characters, the magazine or the 
editor means sympathetic characters—char- 
acters for whom you feel sympathy. How 
can a writer hope to make the reader care 
about what happens to his hero or heroine 
if he personally has no interest in what hap- 
pens to them? 

“That’s why, if you’re trying to get into 
The Post, you should write a story that you 
feel deeply about.”* 


*This is also true for True Story and, in a word, 
is the core of Macfadden’s confession story 
policy—Ed., 
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Even, Brandt added, if a main character 
in a story is a skunk and a snake, he should 
be made a sufficient skunk and snake that 
the writer and reader will care about what 
happens to him. Thus it is, Brandt said, 
that he frequently advises writers to abandon 
stories which leave them with a so-what feel- 
ing for their main characters. 

Brandt said his advice to writers against 
slanting at The Post is based on a fear that, 
by slanting, the writer will distort and weak- 
en his story. 

Backing up his contention that there is 
no such thing as a “Post Story,” and that 
writers waste their time trying to figure out 
the magazine’s likes and dislikes, Brandt 
produced a copy of The Post for Oct. 23, 
1937. In that issue the magazine emitted a 
polite giggle at fiction experts who try to 
classify the types of stories wanted by The 
Post. 

“As a matter of fact,” the magazine in- 
formed the world, in its “Keeping Posted” 
section in the back of the book, “if we like 
a story and think our readers will, we buy it 
and let the classifications fall where they 
may. If anyone, by the way, feels he can 
blueprint Post fiction, he’d better let us 
know. We can use a copy of that blueprint, 
and save ourselves a lot of work... .” 


RANDT is a builder and a gadgeteer 

and there are those who contend that 
these characteristics have helped make him 
a good judge of fiction, strange as that may 
seem. 

Back in 1909, when he was a sixteen-year- 
old fugitive from Tarrytown, N. Y., High 
School (he was born in Savannah, Ga., in 
1893) he went to work as an ordinary me- 
chanic in an auto factory, and even today 
he manufactures such articles as coal con- 
veyors for his furnace, caramel-cutters for his 
sister-in-law’s candy business and automo- 
biles for a young nephew. He is also capa- 
ble of tearing down one side of his house 
and rebuilding it, for amusement. His in- 
terest in things mechanical, assert some of 
his associates, has helped him develop an 
orderly, uncluttered mind which sees stories 
as collections of gadgets to be put together 
properly, as though they were coal convey- 
ors or caramel-cutters. 





























“I think I’ll marry the girl.” 


Anyway, it is his sane, calm way of look- 
ing at stories that has endeared him to writ- 
ers and to Editor Wesley Stout, and the 
reporter, aware of this, pressed him for com- 
ment upon recent trends in Post fiction. 
“Isn’t it true,” he was asked, “that your 
stories are shorter, breezier and more realistic 
now; that they are sprinkled with more 
damns and hells than formerly, that you use 
more unhappy ending stories lately?” It 
was pointed out that this is the contention 
of many New York literary agents who have 
been watching The Post for years. 


Brandt replied that The Post editors are 
not conscious of such a swing. 

Whatever The Post’s fiction policy is, he 
made clear, it has been devised by Editor 
Wesley Stout. Stout is a former reporter, 
Naval flyer and world adventurer. Back in 
the days .when the late George Horace 
Lorimer was boosting The Post circulation 
toward its ultimate 3,000,000 mark, he made 
it a practice never to look at competing 
magazines lest he copy them and make The 
Post like other publications; Lorimer de- 
pended upon Stout, for fourteen years one 
of his assistants, to keep him informed about 
what competitors were doing. Stout when 
he ascended to the editorship on January 
1, 1937, did not adopt Mr. Lorimer’s aloof- 
ness to competitors, and this—along with 
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“Youll have to change the second chapter a bit—the 
movies won’t stand for it!” 


the fact that writers keep changing the gait 
of their fiction to keep time with the feel- 
ing of the public—may be responsible, if 
there are changes in Post fiction. 

It may be noted here that many writers 
feel there have been sweeping changes. No 
less a craftsman than Eric Knight, author of 
“The Flying Yorkshireman,” was incred- 
ulous that his story, “All Yankees Are Liars,” 
was bought by The Post last year; in fact, 
when he heard his agent had sent the story 
to The Post, he told her plainly she was 
daffy. 

Equally shocked was George Sessions Per- 
ry, a young Texan, when he learned that his 
story, “Edgar And The Dank Morass,” had 
been bought by The Post about the same 
time. Perry’s story, which had to do with a 
rich young man stumbling into a family of 
feudin’ Southerners, and meeting the bare- 
foot daughter who wanted to kiss him all the 
time, was gay and entertaining, but it didn’t 
get anywhere as far as plot was concerned 
and moreover it was a burlesque of the poor 
white trash and feudists of the South—per- 
sons whom Perry had supposed The Post 
wanted to be grave about. Even The Post 
said, in an editorial note, that the story was 
“pretty crazy. *” But, in printing the story, 
the magazine dispelled an old belief among 
writers that The Post did not dare to be 
frivolous about any section of the country. 


Erd Brandt figured in the purchase of 
both these stories and so he was asked for an 
explanation of what taboos still remain at 
The Post. 

“Stories of religious controversy, or any- 
thing salacious, or miscegenation, are not 
wanted, but I know of no other taboos,” 
he said. 

Unhappy ending stories? 

“We use that sort of story right along and 
do not find it unpopular. We don’t want 
to harrow people unnecessarily, but if the 
unhappy ending is justified, we will consider 
that type the same as any other. 

“But we don’t buy stories for type at all. 
Some writers think they only have to write 
a Boy Meets Girl story to sell to a popular 
market; the fact is, we frequently have an 
issue which does not contain a love story of 
any kind.” 

Historical fiction? 

“The Post does buy a lot of historical 
fiction but that’s probably because it gets 
so much of it in the mail.” 

What of the belief of some writers that an 
ordinary story laid in a novel background 
will be an easy sale to The Post? 

“Novel background has never sold us 
yet,” Brandt answered. “If the story con- 
tains some reporting about an unfamiliar 
scene, then that’s a bonus for the reader— 
it gives him some information he hasn’t had 
before—but the story must still measure up.” 
The recent stories on soda jerkers by Jerome 
Barry and the highway construction stories 
by Karl Detzer, are examples of novel back- 
ground stories which, Brandt says, were 
bought because they were good stories, even 
without their novel background. 

Nobody can help being amazed at the 
speed with which The Post handles the bulg- 
ing- mail sacks of manuscripts which it re- 
ceives every day. A long time ago Mr. 
Lorimer said, “A manuscript is an author’s 
bread and butter and the next best thing to 
an immediate acceptance is an immediate 
rejection.” Today, Brandt and his asso- 
ciates— they include Miss A. W. Neall, 
Stuart Rose, Martin Sommers, J. Bryan III 
and Richard Thruelsen—continue to heed 
Mr. Lorimer’s wish that manuscripts be 
acted upon within twenty-four hours after 
arrival. While this is not always possible, it 
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is an exceptional case when a manuscript is 
not disposed of within forty-eight hours. 

So swiftly, in fact, does this sorting-out 
and sending-back system work that there 
has been a lot of merriment about it. The 
great New York reporter, Frank Ward 
O’Malley, used to contend that The Post 
apparently maintained a staff of interceptors 
at Trenton, N. J., for the special purpose of 
whooshing his mss. off Philadelphia-bound 
trains and rushing them back to him in New 
York by return mail. More recently, a 
Broadway columnist reported that a New 
York illustrator, Johnny Gannon, had been 
engaged to illustrate a short story already 
bought by The Post, that he wired for and 
received the manuscript, that he sent the 
drawings to Philadelphia in one envelope 
and the story to Philadelphia in another. 
“The next day,” the columnist reported, 
“Gannon got the story back—with a rejec- 
tion slip!” The Post, after a brief investiga- 
tion, denied this story, saying Gannon had 
not done any illustrating for the magazine 
since 1934. 

But these tales are not surprising, consid- 
ering that The Post gets around 85,000 
manuscripts a year and sends about 84,500 
back. However, of the 85,000, only 10,000 
may be considered actual competition. The 
rest is obvious “slush” that makes a half way 
decent script seem all the more sweet. 

Each day about 300 pour in. They are 
divided into two groups—those from recog- 
nized authors and agents—and those from 
unknowns. For the latter manuscripts, The 
Post, perhaps in keeping with the marble 
halls and the marble fountain in its home 
office, does not apply the usual term “slush,” 
as is done at most other magazines, but with 
somewhat more dignity speaks of them as 
“out of the mail” manuscripts. 

The “out of the mail” manuscripts are 
combed by two zealous readers who are 
anxious to find something good enough to 
hand up to the Associate Editors, and thus 
justify their own existence. The other manu- 
scripts—those from agents and recognized 
authors—go to the Associate Editors at 
once. They read them, and pass them on 
up to Wesley Stout, regardless of what, 
whether their report is: an approval or a 
disapproval. Stout then reads most of these. 


He sometimes overrides the Associates—re- 
jecting a story they like, buying one ‘they 
don’t like. 

The Post publishes about four short stor- 
ies and four articles, plus one serial install- 
ment, each week, which means that the 
magazine buys under 500 manuscripts a 
year. Nevertheless, young and previously 
unheard of writers get into the magazine 
time and again. 

Following are some of the “discoveries” 
which came out of the unsolicited pile, to be 
published recently in The Post: 


FICTION 

ROAD KID—Helen Hedrick. 

IT’S GOTTA RAIN SOMETIME—R. Ross 
Annett. 

BAT FLIGHT—James Still. 

FIVE FEET—Scott Corbett. 

DOODLEBUG—John Lance. 

I HATE TO SEE THE EVENIN’ SUN GO 
DOWN—Harry Spalding. 

UP PERISCOPE—Eric Wolfe. 


ARTICLES 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 470 ACRES— 
Robert D. Lusk. 
DESERT REFUGE—Marshal South. 
THERE WERE GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS 
—Tom Wallace. 
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“The cartoonist couldn’t think of a gag line. We'll 
have te use this om the cover.” 
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GOLF CAN BE FUN—E. A. Batchelor. . 
/ NOT ACCORDING TO LUKE—Edward M. 
Cook, M. D. 

WHAT COULD BE DONE — Edward F. 
Woods. 

HOW TO BE A HERO TO YOUR SECRE- 
TARY—Gladys Torson. 

A WOMAN EXHIBITOR IN 
TOWN—Carlie Beach Roney. 

PLOWMAN OF THE DEEP—Victor H. Row- 
land, as told to W. H. Depperman. 

IT’S A NICE CLEAN BUSINESS—Oliver 
William Redd and John and Rosemary Winch- 
combe Taylor. 

JACK AND THE GAME—Gerald Averill. 

WE HAVEN’T BEGUN TO SWIM—Phil R. 
Sheridan. 

EDITORIAL—Dale Carson. 

PRAIRIE BOY—E. B. Bail. 


A SMALL 


What is the reward for crashing The Post? 
Probably the highest—at least as high—as 
any in the country. The first-timer gets 
$400 for a short story and the Big Names 
get * times that, with the average prob- 
ably scaling from $1,000 to $1,200. More- 
over, the writer has the advantage of a tre- 
mendous, unaccountable audience. 

The Post’s reader interest reaches fantas- 
tic heights; Brandt relates how condemned 
men awaiting execution have frequently 
begged The Post to send them concluding 
installments of serials. A prisoner in Charles- 
town, Mass., wrote, “I wish I could take Bud 
Kelland, Norman Reilly Raine and Agatha 
Christie with me when I go; I wouldn’t give 
a damn if I did go to hell if I could have 
them there with me to tell me stories.” A 
man about to undergo a major operation 
begged for the solution to one of Rex Stout’s 
Nero Wolfe stories before he went to the 
operating room. “Would you please forward 
immediately by air mail tear sheets of the 
story?” he implored. Investigation proving 
that he was about to be operated upon, he 
got an advance copy of the magazine. No 
copies are sent out until investigation is 
made, however, for it has been found that 
many such ruses have been attempted by 
slickers. 

Courteous treatment of writers is prob- 
ably another reason that so many of them 
aspire to The Post. This magazine, for ex- 


*To writers with wide, loyal reading audiences, 
the Post pays very fancy prices. 
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ample, never rewrites a fiction story; there 
is no rewrite staff as there is on some other 
publications. “The stories we print,” Brandt 
says, “are almost unchanged; they either 
appear as written or as cut and revised by 
the author.” 

Jack Alexander, the clever author of many 
profiles for The New Yorker, recently re- 
ceived an illustration of Post treatment that 
overwhelmed him. He sent The Post an 
article and did not bother to title it, as he 
and all authors had not been expected—nay, 
not even permitted—to title their biograph- 
ical sketches for The New Yorker. The Post, 
hiding its surprise at getting an article with- 
out a title, asked Alexander to submit one, 
and he, just as surprised, submitted a dozen. 

The Post liked none of the dozen sugges- 
tions and thought up one of its own, but, 
courteous to the last, it sent the title to Alex- 
ander for approval. Alexander, unaccus- 
tomed to all this politeness, approved in a 
daze. 

Brandt’s pleasant personality, it is gener- 
ally believed, has much to do with this 
courteous handling of writers. 

Most writers know that The Post does not 
use short shorts, and many wonder why. The 
best explanation is that The Post concedes 
this field to Collier’s, which originated it. 

The Post’s uncanny ability at timing its 
articles is widely publicized, but not much 
has been said about its errors. Its slips are 
rare, but sometimes they do get in, as in 
the first paragraph of the opening article of 
its brilliant series, “We Shall Make America 
Over,” which appeared in the October 29, 
1938, issue. This paragraph said that “so 
far as is known” the phrase “brain trust” 
was first used early in the political campaign 
of 1932 by the late Louis McHenry Howe 
in a conversation with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

Hundreds and hundreds of readers must 
have known that the phrase had been tossed 
around for two or three years prior to 1932 
in the National Press Club in Washington, 
for the fact was recorded in the well known 
book, “Washington Merry Go Round,” 
which was published July 1, 1931, and went 
into about fifteen printings. 

On Page 336 of this book, under a chap- 
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ter titled “The Press,” appeared a reference 
to the “brain trusts” among certain groups 
of correspondents. 

“These ‘brain trusts’ are informal gather- 
ings of reporters who get together and pool 
new resources,” the book continued. “They 
are pleasant, friendly cooperatives, rich in 
comradeship. Rare and tall tales are swapped, 
most of them far more exciting and truthful 
than those sent to their papers . . . The pa- 
pers of these correspondents do not compete 
with one another and the men are thus free 
to cooperate fully.” 


"TODAY there are cynical persons in New 

York who contend that the fiction writ- 
er of today—despite any belief he may cher- 
ish that he is writing for the great American 
public—is really writing to please about 
forty editors in New York and Philadelphia 
who, by the nature of their work, are thrown 
together and, unconsciously and uninten- 
tionally, come to develop more or less the 
same views on fiction standards. 

These views of their own they gradually 
come to see as the fiction tastes of the great 
American public, although in fact the g. A. 
p.’s taste is really a myth, say the cynics. 

Erd Brandt’s wide popularity and close 
association with other leading figures in the 
fiction business is an indication of what is 
meant. 

One of his closest friends is Kenneth Lit- 
tauer, fiction editor of Collier's. He plays in 
an annual golf foursome with Edwin Balmer, 


Snes 


editor of Red Book; William L. Chenery, 
editor of Collier's, and George Kibbee Tur- 
ner. 

He is a brother of Carl Brandt, and was 
for years his partner in the literary agency 
of Brandt & Brandt. 

Brandt—who, like numerous other editors, 
skipped college—has always read widely and 
has a fictional turn of mind on occasion, but 
has never, so far as is known, tried to write 
any fiction himself. He had a distinguished 
record in the World War—having risen to 
Lieutenant Colonel of the Seventh Regi- 
ment, 107th Infantry, U. S. A. He is an 
eager student of Civil War lore and some- 
times spends his vacations going over old 
battlefields where he will halt his friends in 
their tracks to proclaim, “On yonder cliff 
General So and So stood at the Battle of 
Thus and Thus.” He is married to the 
former Jessamine Patteson of Tarrytown and 
has two sons, eight and ten, and a daughter, 
two. He went into a literary agency after 
the close of the War, and thus has been a 
prospector for fiction for twenty years. 

His careful, critical talks with authors 
like John R. Tunis, Lucian Carey, William 
Hazlett Upson, Clara Overton and others 
who have benefitted from his coaching— 
and with many to come in the future—ap- 
parently constitute his greatest interest in 
life. He will be off on another West Coast 
trip within a few weeks, scouting for more 
talent for The Post, much more eager to 
catch than the “would be’s” are to be caught. 
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QUIZ 
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By Lurton BLAssINGAME 


questions about the writers’ world. 
This time it’s going to be a bit 
tougher. 


I: our last quiz we asked you general 


We've tried to be fair in these questions. 
Some of them concern themselves with 
technical problems of writing, some with 
market information, some with memory. 
They are all questions which the studious 
writer should find within his province. 


The rules for this game are simple: 
Deduct five points for each question not 
correctly answered. If you get seventy, 
you needn’t feel awed in the presence of a 
writer who’s made a few sales. If you make 
eighty, you needn’t feel ashamed to talk to a 
real professional writer or an editor. And 
if you get more than ninety, J’ll feel 
ashamed and will make the next quiz harder. 
Go to it! 


(1) What are the essential differences be- 
tween an anecdote and a short story? 


(2) An often repeated story tells of a 
dame who devoted most of her life to the 
task of raising enough money to pay for a 
valuable necklace—which turned out to be 
paste. This classic is called “The Jewels of 
Sha-Khan,” “Madame Bonat’s Ruby,” “The 
Jade Necklace,” “The Necklace.” And it 
was written by O’Henry, DeMaupassant, 
Edgar Allen Poe, Rudyard Kipling. 


(3) The big purpose of dialogue in a 
short story is to—vary the monotony of de- 
scription, to advance the action of the story, 
to provide humor, better to show what the 


character is made of, my dears. 


(4) Rogers Terrill edits “Horror Stories. 
If a story entitled “The Mark of the Beast” 
came to him, and he saw it was about a 
leper who bit and infected an Englishman, 
Terrill would know the story was stolen 
from one of the same title by Conan Doyle, 
Paul Ernst, Rudyard Kipling, Dorothy 
Sayres. 


(5) A new writer wrote a mystery yarn 
in which the hero arrived at the scene of 
the crime to find the dead man’s brother 
and another man bending over the body. 
Without leaving the room the hero solved 
the crime, exercising keen judgment to do 
so. Can you give two obvious reasons for 
its rejection? 

(6) He’s stout, he talked a great deal 
about an operation, he was born in Paducah, 
he spends most of his time in Hollywood. 
Is he Irvin Cobb, Ben Hecht, Grover Jones, 
J. P. McEvoy? 


(7) Collier's has a weekly column which 
isa gem! It’s witty, and the style is charm- 
ing. For some time it was unsigned but 
recently the initials “W.D.” have been ap- 
pearing under it. Whose initials are they? 


(8) The literary world has its married 
partnerships just as the business world does. 
One of the following couples is composed 
of an art editor and a novelist—which pair 
is it? (Virginia Bird-William Martin) 
(Bruce Gould-Beatrice Blackmar) (Thorn- 
ton Martin-Virginia Bird Martin (Martha 
Foley-Whit Burnett). 

(Continued on page 28) 
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By ALBERT RicHARD WETJEN 


magazines, it’s a matter of work rather 
than inspiration. 

I have been writing myself for nearly 
twenty years, and I think I know the formula 
and the rules pretty well, but only last month 
I made eight starts, of at least three pages 
each, on a story for the Post, tore them all 
up in disgust, and finally decided that the 
first start, with revisions, was the best. The 
Post bought the story and I am left won- 
dering what I was so undecided about. 

The facts about starting a story are quite 
plain. You get an idea, (in my case a 
snappy ending), around which you can 
evolve situations, and then you solve them 
in a preferably spectacular manner. It is 
sometimes better to open a story with an 
atmosphere, say a storm or sunlit day, or 
rain beating upon the grass. Or you can 
do it by smashing a character right in the 
reader’s face, such as having Mr. Smith 
roar, “Get the hell off my land!” Then 
describe Mr. Smith and what the situation 
is all about. 


| F you want to write for the commercial 


I think myself it is better to get your end- 
ing in view first, and then build your story 
down to it. If you once get your snappy 
or surprise ending in mind, then most of 
your yarn falls automatically into slots. You 
must remember that you only have five 
thousand words to move around in, which is 
from about sixteen to eighteen pages, double- 
spaced typed. The story, for the commer- 
cial market, should roughly be separated in- 
to four sections. 

For instance. In my story “Stingaree 
jack,’ Liberty (July 9, 1938), the whole 
issue is based upon a man with extraordinary 
strength. This has to be established. I 
open up by having him sitting in a saloon 
in a South Sea port, very peaceful, when in 
walks a Captain Moss who is reported to 
be the strongest man in the Islands. I don’t 
make my hero the strongest man by saying 
so directly. I have him get into a fight with 
Captain Moss and lick Moss. Which es- 
tablishes him in Moss’ place. At the end 
of this four page episode I have a prominent 
ship-owner, who has watched the fray, hire 
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Stingaree to go and take care of a planta- 
tion the ship-owner possesses, and whose 
‘manager is so powerful he has belligerently 
crippled every man sent to relieve him. This 
is the end of my first four pages. They 
establish the hero as a personality of enor- 
mous strength. 

Now, the second four pages are concerned 
with the ship-owner sending his new em- 
ployee out to dispossess the strong man who 
is holding his plantation. These pages are 
taken up with an explanation of the voyage, 
and discussion between the captain of the 
schooner, and the hero, about the situation. 

Now, the third section concerns the land- 
ing on the island of the hero, and his first 
meeting with the manager, who won’t be 
discharged. They shake hands. The man- 
ager tries to crush Stingaree’s fingers, but has 
his own crushed instead. This establishes 
again the hero’s power. This obviously 
gives the writer a break to make the villain 
very sore at the hero. The villain then, of 
course, discusses retribution with his particu- 
lar stooge. Arranges it and leads Stingaree 
into a trap, to face an enormously powerful 
kanaka. 

The fourth section deals with the planta- 
tion manager and his stooge sitting on the 
veranda of the bungalow and compliment- 
ing themselves on the destruction of another 
man sent to replace them. Then, suddenly 
the hero appears again, having disposed of 
the kanaka who was supposed to kill him; 
and he locks with the plantation manager 
and in a trial of strength defeats him. The 
story ends with a schooner coming back to 
pick up the hero, and the villain, even now 
defiant, but finally awed by the spectacle 
of the hero calmly folding and straighten- 
ing an iron bar. 

This is, of course, just a rough idea. But 
it’s a theme carried through about a strong 
man. And I think the idea could well be 
followed in most stories. You have to estab- 
lish first whatever fact you intend to pre- 
dominate at the end. You have to do this 
immediately, beside planting your charac- 
ters and their characteristics. You only 
have about four pages to do this in so you 
have to make it snappy. Unless, naturally, 
the whole story depends on the psychological 
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development of one particular person. In 
which case you can dawdle a bit. But even 
so, not too much. The yarn has to move 
along, and things have to keep happening. 
There should be nothing written that does 
not in some manner explain and add to the 
characters of the atmosphere. 

I know one unsuccessful author who al- 
ways persists in starting his stories with two 
page explanations as to what the story is to 
be about. This is stupid. By the time the 
reader gets through half a page he’s bored. 
You have to make the story live by plunging 
the reader into it at once. Action! Start off 
with Bill Jones socking John Doe in the nose 
on the main street of Keokuk, and then, 
after the fight, you can take time off to 
explain why. It’s a good bet that you can 
use a first page of straight action or snappy 
dialogue, a second of explanation, a third on 
action again, and mingle the two in the 
fourth. This isn’t an iron-clad rule, of 
course. Nothing is iron-clad in writing, but 
there are certain general principles that 
should be followed. 

For instance again, in “Water Is Where 
You Find It,” (Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 
8th), I start off with a combination of at- 
mosphere and action, plunging the reader at 
once into something doing. The hero, Ser- 
geant Rainse of the South Australian 
Mounted Police, is discovered at night wait- 
ing to raid a camp and arrest the villain. The 
by-play between himself and his Constable 
helper, and his head tracker, gives you a 
clue as to what it’s all about within the first 
two pages (typed) ; and then when the ar- 
rest is made the by-play between the villain 
and the Sergeant explains the rest. The main 
point is the story gets a start, the reader 
knows what it’s all about, and the situation 
is under control. The rest of the story is then 
concerned with the villain defying the Ser- 
geant to get him to jail across hundreds of 
miles of bush, and just how the officer does 
it. You see, the situation is stated, and the 
rest is solving it. Too many aspiring writers 
don’t seem to grasp this fundamental. You 
get your situation stated, and then you solve 
it. Four pages to state, twelve or a few more 
to solve. Within those margins you must 
bring out characters, give added atmosphere, 
and end with a snap. 
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Too many aspiring writers are so smitten 
with their heroes or heroines they spend 
paragraphs describing them. Like: She was 
a gorgeous thing, with honey-colored hair 
and slender hands. Her eyes were sky blue 
and the wind moulded her thin summer dress 
to the full curves of her figure. . . . And so 
on, until the reader says. So what? What’s 
she going to do and why. You can always 
haul in descriptions between actions. 

If you began by saying: She let him press 
his lips against hers and clung to him for a 
long moment: Then have a little ardent con- 
versation, explaining the situation, you can 
always haul in the charming descriptions as 
a relief, and the reader doesn’t lose interest. 
Readers are interested in what’s going to 
happen or is happening, more than they are 
in word portraits about the heroine’s teeth 
or legs. And believe that or not, I can’t 
repeat too often the advice the late Jack 
Kelly, publisher of the Fiction House maga- 
zines gave men when I began: “If you 
want to describe a sunset, O. K. Describe 
it. But we'll shove it at the end of a story 
as a footnote, and just put a star in the yarn 
so the reader can refer to it later after the 
story’s been read.” 

In other words don’t waste time. Every- 
one has seen a sunset. You can just say in 
a very few words, the sun was setting redly, 
or palely, and then go on with the yarn. 
People are interested in people, in what they 
do, in what they think, in the why or the 
way they act. That’s fiction. The story 
(this is trite I know, but true), the story 
must march. 

I have just had a yarn sent back for re- 
vising because I had not enough conflict in 
it. My villain and hero didn’t clash quite 
enough. The editor and my agent were 
correct, as I could see on re-reading. I had 
things “just happen” without clash, and 
there must always be a clash. 

In a love story you almost always need 


three if not four elements. The hero, hero- 
ine, villain, and maybe a stooge or reluctant 
father. In the first instalment the hero must 
have a row or run into some trouble about 
the heroine. Then he has a clash with the 
father or the villain. In the last instalment 
he overcomes all by some means which the 
writer has to figure out. 

The same with my own specialty, sea 
stories. I invariably start with the captain 
of a ship in a jam of some sort. Everything 
against him. And then he overcomes all 
things by almost superhuman efforts, or by 
sheer seamanship. The whole business, and 
this goes for most stories, is a matter of ex- 
pounding a fight or struggle, and showing 
how it was won. 

In the matter of the writing itself I was 
recently asked by a young writer if I had 
any theories on that angle. I believe I have 
published my ideas on this before in the 
Dicest. I think if you are after an effec- 
tive style you can achieve it by varying your 
sentences and paragraphs. I think to start 


with an abrupt short sentence, follow it with 
a little longer one, use two more abrupt 
ones, and then a long one, is very effective. 


It appears to give prose a sort of rhythm. I 
use about two short paragraphs to one long 
one. 

I realize this is just an opinion, and may 
incur all sorts of criticism, but I personally 
found it very effective, especially when I 
was a beginner. It seems to give a snap to 
your work. I am almost inclined to believe 
it is the Hemingway style. I used to start 
stories with such abrupt sentence as: The 
man was entirely mad. He was so mad he 
believed the Miracle Straits could be run. In 
a schooner even. Though everyone knew 
the Miracle Straits never had more than two 
fathoms of water over the coral, even in the 
highest tides. 

Do you get the idea? 
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Our Battling Romantics 


By Mary Frances Morcan 


“ ET out!” Penelope’s voice was a 
thin lash of fury and tears were 
streaming down her face. Tears 


of anger and defiance. “I hate you! I wish 
I’d never laid eyes on you, you conceited, 


tues. One good solid one is enough, pro- 
vided it be bolstered by sufficient uumph, 
zip and zizzle. 

So time, in fiction as well as in fact, 
marches on. And somewhere, early in the 
dawn of this dizzy decade, were born to the 


insufferable dim-wit, you!” 


In days gone by, the 
gentleman (?) toward 
whom the _ heroine 
flung such heated epi- 
thets stood a goodly 
chance of getting a 
sock in the jaw, twen- 
ty pages later, by Har- 
old, the hero. Where- 
as such an unladylike 
outburst could be jus- 
tified by nothing less 
sacred than Penelope’s 
defense of her honor, 
or at least of her ten- 
der affections for Har- 
old, who, you could 
bet your sweepstakes 
ticket, was tall, hand- 
some, gentle, gallant, 
honorable and etc. 

But, since the last 
few years have made 
their mark on contem- 
porary fiction, no suc- 
cessful writer of ro- 
mantic yarns would 
need half a guess to 








We thought you might enjoy reading the 
letters our contributors occasionally attach to 
their articles, as a variant from the standard 
editorial puff. Miss Morgan has contributed 
about a half dozen times to these pages, and 
sold her first work partly because of help re- 
ceived from the Dicrest, she says. More than 
100 of her stories have been bought and pub- 
lished in the past five years. 


Dear Folks: 

I think all fiction writers regularly should 
have assignments to do articles on writing! 
Thanks for the opportunity. 

Esther M. Knox’ article in the November 
Dicest was simply swell! And even my husband 
(who isn’t inclined to smile about anything per- 
taining to writing) had to smile when I showed 
him what she had to say about keeping house. 
Enjoyed Betty Wallace’s illuminating but so- 
true article, too—but why did she forget Libby 
Block and Frank Bunce and Jean Francis Webb 
in our young cropP 

And, starting this January, when I blow out 
the whose gosh garned twenty-seven candles on 
my birthday cake, I’m going to put Satan behind 
me and get down to the sober business of be- 
coming somebody. Maybe. 

Hoping you and Mr. Abbott like “Our Bat- 
tling Romantics” and assuring you, anyway, that 
it was a good exercise and I had plenty of fun 
writing it, 

Most sincerely, 
Mary. 








pens of this nation’s 
writers, ‘our battling 
romantics.’ 

It is interesting to 
note the stages 
through which they’ve 
passed, since then. 

BOUT four years 

ago, when I first 
began scorching the 
potatoes in my at- 
tempt to scorch the 
typewriter keys, these 
lads and lasses of the 
printed page were al- 
ready about - facing 
from a prolonged era 
of sentimentality, and 
sniffing expectantly of 
the smoke of battle. 

At that time, how- 
ever, despite the de- 
mise of the flapper 
and the advent of the 
rum frappe, these 
youngsters were still 
bridled with inhibi- 
tions. And, probably 





tell you that Penny (names over two syl- 
lables are just a bother to our “Reading 
Time, 10 minutes 35 seconds” conscious pub- 
lic) is merely in the throes of awakening 
love, 1936-38 variety, and that Hank, the 
debatable hero, is quite likely to give her a 
sock in the jaw before she winds up, sixteen 
pages later, in his arms. Nor need Hank 
be possessed of any startling array of vir- 
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because heroes had been busy being Chester- 
fields for so many years, and heroines had 
always been perfect ladies, they contented 
themselves with hurling peppery epithets and 
rebellious glances. 

Then, shortly after—about the time 
Claudette Colbert and Clark Gable romped 
through their riotous paces in “Jt Happened 
One Night,” a still bolder day dawned. Love 
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scenes shifted from the parlor to the court- 
room, from the fireside to the fighting ring, 
and you found them a strangely emancipated 
lot of young hellions, self-reliant, defiant, un- 
predictable, and hurling everything from law 
suits to lamp stands at their partners in love. 

The more violent stages of this “battle of 
the century” appear, however, praise be to 
Allah, to have run their course, and romance 
is taming down again, remembering its man- 
ners and trucking back to the parlor. 

With the upswept tresses of this season, 
and the demurely ladylike hoopskirts, we’d 
hardly expect to find our heroines putting 
up with the antics of last year, and the year 
before. 

But—and this is important—whatever 
form conflict may take in romantic fiction, 
be it spirited, subtle, or merely suggested, 
somehow, somewhere, it has to be there. 
Conflict is, always has been, and always will 
be the essense of all drama. 

Conflict between characters creates sus- 
pense; and suspense, as we all know, in turn 
creates plot. 

Beginners’ stories are almost universally 
lacking in this one great fundamental of plot 
structure. I remember the first stories I 
dreamed of writing. (And did write, so 
help me!) The lovely, languishing heroine 
pursued by her brave and gallant hero. 
Some flimsy something keeping them tem- 
porarily apart. Some flimsier something 
bringing them sighing and fluttering together 
in the end. But— 

“Not enough conflict!” editors scribbled. I 
began to wonder, what did they mean by 
conflict? 

Wearily I faced the problem; maybe you 
are facing it now. So let’s analyze the situ- 
ation, and see what the dictionary says. 
Briefly: ‘Conflict, v. i, To come into col- 
lision; clash, or be in opposition or at vari- 
ance; striking together, clashing, direct oppo- 
sition; a struggle for mastery, a prolonged 
struggle.” 

So, from the above, we can readily form a 
general definition of Conflict (applied to 
story purposes) as: A clashing of tempera- 
ments which leads to a prolonged struggle 
for mastery. 

This struggle, of course, depends on the 
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story medium, and the brand of conflict cur- 
rently in vogue. Only a careful study of 
the shifting trends in magazines will keep 
one accurately posted. 

But, whether your method of approach 
be subtle, sophisticated, spirited, or merely 
suggested, no amount of witty dialogue, 
amusing situations, or riotous semi-climaxes 
will mask the lack of motivation behind the 
conflict. 

Different writers naturally stimulate con- 
flict-consciousness in as many different ways. 
A method which I have found practical is 
to establish my main conflict before giving 
a thought to plot. This will go a long way 
toward making the plot development grow 
logically and naturally out of the conflict 
between characters. 


HERE is the way it works: 

Before getting down to my plot, or 
even my conflict, I first choose my principal 
character. When I have a good mental 
picture of my character, I equip him (or 
her) with a background, and a good, sound 
basic emotion. Then, when this much is 
well thought out, I choose as my other pro- 
tagonist the person most likely to be in oppo- 
sition to that basic emotion. 

For example, one of my first “battling ro- 
mances” had for heroine a well-to-do girl 
who had left her small town home to make 
herself part of the glamour and excitement 
of a large city. For her basic emotion, she 
had desire. Not immediately finding the 
things she looked for, her desires led her in- 
evitably into extravagances. Naturally, then, 
the person most likely to be in opposition to 
her basic emotion would be someone with 
whom her extravagance brought her in con- 
flict. 

This could be her landlord, her milkman, 
or any one of her creditors. But, because I 
wanted an element of glamour, I chose the 
attractive young manager of her favorite 
smart shop, and the initial clash between 
them developed easily and gayly into a plot 
which sold the first trip out. 


T is a good practice, whenever you read 
a story, to jot down, along with whatever 
other form of notes you take, the source of 


































conflict in that particular story. You could 

later use these same sources to get your own 

imagination to work. 

Some of the better known conflicts con- 
cern: 

(a) The foot-loose man vs. the stay-at-home 
girl, And the other way round. 

(b) The sophisticated man vs. the ingenue. 
Or vice versa. 

(c) The stubborn girl vs. the stubborn man. 
(This is the Greek meets Greek theme, 
and under this heading come also the 
synonyms and antonyms of almost any 
given virtue, or personal qualification). 
You can make an almost unending list. 

Also make a list of the conflict suggestions 
arising from opposing occupations, beliefs, 
convictions, inhibitions, nationalities, back- 
grounds, etc. 

A good way for the light variety conflict 
to get under way is to plunge direct with the 
meeting scene into a battle. You'll find in- 
stances of this wherever you look, in motion 
pictures, radio plays, stage dramas, the short 
story, or the novel. 

Nor can we dispense with this phase by 
simply scoffing “Formula!” and going our 
blind, artistic ways. We would hardly ac- 
cuse Cronin’s magnificent novel, “The Cita- 
del,” of being a “formula” product. And yet, 
do you recall the meeting of Andrew’ Man- 
son and Christine? 

When Doctor Manson, the over-zealous 
young idealist, was sent to labor in a com- 
munity where zeal meant nothing, who was 
the person most likely to be in opposition to 
his basic emotion? Someone with whom his 
zeal would bring him into disagreement. 
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Remember the scene in the classroom in 
Blaenelly when the young doctor lights into 
the pretty teacher who defies him by refusing 
to send home a child who is exposing her 
class to measles? 

Then, there follows the prolonged con- 
flict which arises between himself and his 
wife when she retains his ideals and he re- 
linquishes them. 

Everywhere about us are excellent exdm- 
ples. Take, for instance, the Woman’s 
Home Companion story, “Partly by Steam- 
er,” by the ever-popular Frank Condon. It 
was published a few months back, but when 
I think of conflict, I find myself remember- 
ing this story. It’s just swell! 


“They were in the exact center of a wordy 
monsoon, speaking in sharp caustic tones—and 
mind you, they adored each other—smashing their 
future into flinders and stamping on the frag- 
ments. It was partly a brand-new quarrel of the 
evening and partly a carry-over from previous 
trouble of less import... . 

“TI told you yesterday,” Caroline said, “that 
we were going to play bridge with George and 
Nella. You know that. You and your movies!” 

“If I ever knew it, I tried to forget it,” he 
observed. “I don’t want to play bridge with 
George and Nella, or anybody, and you know it; 
and I hate bridge and you know that too.” 

“Quite so. You mention it often enough. Per- 
haps if you could manage to come up some eve- 
ning without stopping in so many cocktail bars 
on the way, you might be in a more agreeable 
mood.” 

“So,” he said smiling mirthlessly, 
is it?”. 

A heated denial on his part is followed by his 
opinion of a woman who plays too much bridge. 
Then: 

“As I said,” Caroline remarked icily, 
had too much to drink.” 


“That’s it, 


“you've 
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“You can’t throw me off the track,” he con- 
tinued angrily. “The way you waste your life at 
card tables passes all belief and your friends say 
so.” 

“They do?” 

“Yes. And then when we’re married, I’d like 
to inquire what happens? I’ll come home nights 
from the office and discover that you’re occupied 
at bridge with three other female addicts who 
are also neglecting their husbands. I’ll be a bridge 
widower, living out of the icebox; or you'll be in 
town at some frightfully important tournament, 
where you stand to win a hand-painted doorknob. 
I eat alone or I don’t eat. Nice outlook.” 

“Very horrible,” Caroline agreed. “There is, of 
course, a way to avoid it. We don’t have to be 
married... . 

It was here that the ring came slowly off and 
found itself on the chill top of the marble table. 
Caroline said: “And I am not so wild about 
marrying what they politely call an occasional 
drinker, who probably wouldn’t come home at all.” 

“That suits me right down to the ground,” 
Norman stormed, rising to his feet. “You can 
throw that ring in the ashcan.” 

He seized his hat, strode down the hall, slammed 
the door fairly hard and went on out into the 
bleak January night.” 

Then, there’s always the flippant brand of 
conflict. Here’s a good sample from “Soft 
Is the Strain” in the September 17 Collier’s, 
by Stanley Paul: 

“She made her face a blank target, but he 
fired the grin just the same.” 

He said: “You’re Virginia Bailey. And your 
Aunt Sue hasn’t been boasting. And I’m going 
to have lots of time for you now that the sum- 
mer crowd’s gone.” 

“What are you,” asked Jinny coolly, “A sort of 
premium with your gas?” 

“Sure! To my favorite customers,’ He wag- 
gled the hose at the tank. “A little of me with 
each gallon. Well? How much will you have?” 

“Fill it up,” said Jinny indifferently, but she 
watched him in the mirror overhead. . . . 

He walked up forward still grinning and cradled 
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the hose on the pump. “A dollar and ninety. 
That was ten. You've really bought quite a lot 
of me. How’ll you have me? By the light of 
the sun or the moon?” 

“There isn’t,” said Jinny, “an opening. How- 
ever, you might leave your name.” 

“Jake,” he said. “How’s Friday? 
doing then?” 

“Nothing that you are,” said Jinny and kicked 
at the starter hard. 

He framed his face in the window. 
you just about noon.” 

“I wouldn’t, really, if I were you.” 


What’re you 
“T’ll call for 


G PEAKING of getting immediately under 
way with conflict, I recall a very neat ex- 
ample and incidentally a rather significant 
one, in that it was a “first story” written by 
Louise Skene, and published in The Ameri- 
can—(“Hearts on the Mend”). 


Here is the narrative hook: 


“There would be another one tonight. An- 
other night nurse. He had had three of them in 
three nights. That little blonde with a mouthful 
of teeth, the one with gray hair who kicked 
the bed and snored, and then the one Iast night, 
Miss Rabbit. Where did they find such women? 
You would think a hospital— 

“Good evening,” she challenged. 

“T didn’t say it wasn’t.” 

He made a leisurely survey. Brunette, shapely, 
and unsmiling—oh, very unsmiling. He inter- 
rupted a reciprocal inspection: “Don’t ask me 
how I am.” 

“I’ve already been told,” she said. 
get along with.” 

His eyes held hers. “Go on,” he said, “Why 
don’t you say it? Everything is going to be all 
right!” 

“I wonder?” she said. 

Gardiner Halloway III smiled, but it was not 
a nice smile. She did not smile at all. If she 
had—vwell, she definitely hadn’t. 


“Hard to 
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For strictly sophisticated fiction, you'll often 
find the conflict of a subtler sort. Take 
“Escape to Shanghai” by Jean Francis 


Webb* in the November Cosmopolitan. It 
opens: 

“I’m scared silly, Rud!” 

Meg’s voice sounded monotonous, like the drone 
of the Japanese scout plane circling distantly 
above the tethered river steamer on which she 
stood. It looked like a hummingbird against the 
yellow sky, that plane; yet it symbolized every- 
thing she had learned to dread in the months 
since one August morning in Shanghai. Fire. 
Peril. Death. Yes, and now the new dull, lonely 
ache in her breast. 

She’d been going to marry this man who stood 
facing her now—this Rudyerd Hollister. His 
message that her brother was wounded had 
brought her hurrying up the dangerous river, past 
two warring armies. She’d actually believed he 
loved her, once! 

Staring up at the flat, tanned planes from 
which his face was constructed, she looked into 
the countenance of a stranger. 

“It really means nothing to you that I’m 
afraid ?” 

“So am I,” he said. “What’s that got to do 





*One of Amita Fairgrieve’s discoveries. 


with it? Hank lost an arm to get those battle 
pictures. We've got to take them downstream for 
him, see them on a plane for America. We 
haven’t time for fear.” 

Even from the few opening paragraphs 
quoted, we can clearly see that Meg’s basic 
emotion is fear, and that the person most 
likely to be in opposition to her fear would 
be a man who hasn’t the time for fear. 

You'll find that these general rules for con- 
flict hold pretty fast in nearly all published 
fiction of the romantic type. There are ex- 
ceptions, to be sure, but the newcomer had 
better not try to prove the rule. 

And, in summing up all the above, we 
are reminded that in all good fiction, the 
treatment of a story—and of its conflict— 
should remain the same throughout. A 
breezy, colorful story breezes colorfully 
through to a breezy, colorful finish. A dra- 
matic short marches dramatically on to a 
dramatic end, just as the flippant yarn must 
retain its humor and flippancy throughout. 

I hope you enjoy the fights! 








Quiz Page 
(Continued from page 20) 

(9) “Life With Father’ was a_ best 
seller composed of sketches about a charm- 
ing old gentleman. Who wrote them and 
in which of the following magazines did 
they appear: American Mercury, New 
Yorker, New Masses, Atlantic Monthly, 
Family Herald? F 

(10) Authentic detail and background are 
important for every good story, but one 
of the following magazines is noted for 
using it. Which magazine is it? Saturday 
Evening Post, Liberty, Red Book, American? 

(11) If the hero of that last story you 
wrote is a nice fellow, but is most charm- 
ing after six old-fashioneds, and is two 
sheets to the wind when he marries the hero- 
ine, which of the following is your most 
logical market: Cosmopolitan, Household, 
Hollands, Good Housekeeping, Atlantic 
Monthly? 

(12) Someone’s always spoiling your fun 
by telling you that such-and-such a maga- 
zine or book publisher has many taboos 


regarding stories. Are there more taboos 
governing magazine fiction or book fiction— 
and why? 

(13) I think you’ll agree that Rudyard 
Kipling was a master of the short story. 
Which of the following do you think is his 
best short story? “Mr. Polly,” “Kin,” “The 
Light That Failed,’ “The Phantom Rick- 
shaw?” 

(14) You show poor judgment when 
sending Shadow Magazine a story about a 
liquor dealer named Jones who solves a 
crime by the use of chemicals because: 
Editor Nanovic objects to “chemical” solu- 
tions, pulp detectives shouldn’t drink, Jones 
isn’t a cop. 

(15) Do you know what those hard- 
boiled editors do? They insist that you 
carefully study their magazines, then inform 
you they have no particular “formula” for 
stories! Why do they treat you that way? 

(16) For many years (American, Collier’s, 
Liberty, Saturday Evening Post, Redbook) 
has run a series about a tall, old gentleman 


who would rather fish than do anything 
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except win a tough law case. The old 
gentleman’s name is H. Poiret, Scattergood 
Baines, Mr. Tutt, Ambrose Hinkle? 


(17) Redbook recently reprinted the 
classic about a big, seductive gal who drifted 
from one man to another. It’s a swell 
story, but the author is best known for her 
scathing wit. Which of the following 
stories is it? Big Blond, Nana, Back 
Street, Alice Adams? 


(18) Suppose you were reading a story 
in a woman’s magazine and liked it so much 
that you wanted to tell the editor. You 
turned to the front of the book and saw a 
department titled “Dear Editor.” Would 
you be reading: Ladies’ Home fFournal, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Pictorial Re- 
view, Chatelaine? 

(19) Some of our most successful short 
story writers are women. One of them 
added considerably to her fame with “Young 
Man of Manhattan,” a novel which first 
appeared serially in a magazine. The author 
is Edith Wharton, Fanny Hurst, Faith 
Baldwin, Katherine Brush? 


(20) An editor returned a short-short 
with a note saying, “We are tired of the 
‘O’Henry type’.” What did he mean? 


ANSWERS 


(1) An anecdote is the delineation of an inci- 
dent, and may or may not present a problem for 
the character to solve. A story should reveal 
character by presenting the protagonist with a 
crisis or problem in the solving of which some 
phase of his character is revealed or changed. 

(2) The story is De Maupassant’s famous, “The 
Necklace.” 

(3) Dialogue is at its best when it advances 
the action of the story. It is weak when thrown 
in like a radio gag, whose only asset is to pull a 
laugh. Dialogue should reflect the character of 
the person speaking. When your dialogue is inter- 
changeable with various different characters, then 
either your dialogue or your characters are 
poorly drawn. 

(4) Terrill would recognize the title as that of 
Kipling’s most famous horror story, and when he 
saw the same set-up that Kipling used he would 
think there was something rotten in Denmark! 

(5) Since the magazine don’t like stories of 
fratricide, there should be at least one additional 
suspect, as the mystery is very limited now. 
(2) Except in a very short story, it’s difficult to 
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maintain reader interest without a change of 
scene. 

(6) Of course it’s Irvin S. Cobb, who wrote 
“Speaking of Operations” and who is author, actor 
and story-teller. 

(7) Those initials belong to Walter Davenport 
who deserves orchids for turning out the best 
column of its type in the magazine world. 

(8) It’s Thornton Martin and wife, Virginia 
Bird Martin. He’s art editor of The Saturday 
Evening Post and she is a novelist. As for the 
other families, Bruce Gould and his wife Beatrice 
Blackmer are co-editors of Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal; Virginia Bird (same name, but different 
lady) is on Collier’s staff and husband Bill 
Martin is an up-and-coming young writer; Martha 
Foley and husband Whit Burnett edit Story. 

(9) They were written by Clarence Day whose 
death last year saddened his many friends. They 
originally appeared in The New Yorker. 

(10) All editors like carefully handled detail, 
but The Saturday Evening Post uses more de- 
tailed occupational background in its stories than 
the others. 

(11) Cosmopolitan, because the women’s and 
intermediary magazines shy away from_hard- 
drinking chief characters. 

(12) There are more taboos in magazine fiction 
than novels because magazines reach a larger 
audience and are usually read by the whole 
damn family. Also magazines must be careful 
not to offend advertisers. Magazines are sold 
largely through annual subscription, whereas with 
books you can take one or leave it alone. 

(13) You may have liked the stories mentioned, 
but only one was a short story by Kipling and 
that was “The Phantom Ricksaw.” “Mr. Polly” 
is by H. G. Wells, and the other two are full 
length books. 

(14) It would show that you hadn’t been 
studying Writers Digest as well as you should. 
There you’ve been told that Shadow wants stories 
with official lawmen as heroes. 

(15) The editors are merely trying to help 
you as much as they can. If there were such a 
thing as an exact formula for any magazine, 
the readers would soon stop buying it, but each 
magazine has its own pace, requirements and 
taboos which can best be learned by studying the 
fiction it prints—as witness the previous question! 

(16) For years The Saturday Evening Post has 
been entertaining a large reading group with 
stories by Arthur Train about a lawyer who loves 
to fish. The lawyer’s name is “Mr. Tutt.” 

(17) If you haven’t read BIG BLOND by 
Dorothy Parker (known for her scathing wit) 
you should do so at once. NANA is by Emile 
Zola. I’m sure you know that BACK STREET is 
by Fanny Hurst, and Booth Tarkington is the 
author of ALICE ADAMS. 

(18) You would be reading Ladies Home Four- 
nal and if you haven’t noticed their column titled 
“Dear Editor,” you haven’t been reading it as 
carefully as you should. 
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(19) “Young Man of Manhattan” was written 
by Katherine Brush who has since become one of 
the highest paid writers in America. Her equally 
famous short story about the ladies wash room 
attendant who nightly bumped up against life 
and didn’t realize it, but turned instead to read- 
ing True Story for excitement and Life, was ac- 


cepted by Lee Hartman of Harper’s after all the 
other quality magazines had turned it down. 

(20) He would mean exactly what he said! 
That he was tired of stories which adopted the 
O’Henry technique of working toward a carefully 
arranged surprise ending as the raison d’etre for 
the story. 


New York Market Letter 


By Harriet BRADFIELD 


APPY New Year, everybody! Here’s 
luck to you, and lots of sales in 
1939! 


Is your typewriter hard at work, these 
days? Markets look encouraging. Pulp pub- 
lishers are continuing to expand. And there 
are several new magazines which look worth 
investigation as markets for your efforts. 

A new field—sort of half-sister to the fact- 
detective magazines—is opened up _ by 
Strange Romances. This well-illustrated pub- 
lication, in rotogravure with a striking cover, 
is edited by West F. Peterson for the Dell 
Publishing Company, 149 Madison Avenue. 
Here, the factual formula is applied to the 
confessional type of love story. Many cases 
on the police records, the editor tells me, 
have too little detective complication and 
suspense to be suitable for the fact-detective 
magazines. But they frequently have dra- 
matic elements of passion, which give the 
stories the exciting angle wanted for this 
market. And if you can secure permission to 
use as a by-line the name of one of the 
people involved in the love-crime, all the 
better. 

“If a man slays his paramour,” explains 
Editor Peterson, “we will be primarily in- 
terested in why he did it, not in how he was 
caught. To guard against potential libel and 
to get the strongest possible material, it is 
suggested that the facts for Strange 
Romances stories be taken either from the 
police blotters or the divorce courts. The 
recent case of Paul Wright, California air- 
port manager, who killed his wife and John 
Kimmel, is an example of a story where the 
police work is subordinate to the bizarre 
emotional background that was responsible 


for the tragedy. The sacrifices Wright made 
for his wife, her infidelity and their quarrels, 
and finally her friendship with her husband’s 
friend, with whom she was discovered under 
damning circumstances—all these are factors 
for a Strange Romances story. 

The writing will have to be more emo- 
tional in tone than the style used for the fact- 
detective books. If by-lines are not available, 
stories will have to be told in the third per- 
son. Stories will run to 5,000 words on the 
average. There will be no serials for the time 
being. We will also need a few shorts, rang- 
ing from 1,500 to 3,000. A good picture 
selection should accompany each story. And 
cases should not be more than five years old. 
Rates will be a cent and a half a word, on 
acceptance, and three dollars for every pho- 
tograph used. It will be advisable for writers 
to submit an outline of a case, before going 
ahead with the actual writing.” 

Foto, off the stands now for some time, 
has been revived. This is also edited by West 
F. Peterson. There is a small market here 
for pictures, either single or in series—ones 
which tell a story, not the type which wins 
prizes in exhibits. The “Personality” section 
uses pictures of unusual people—ones with 
strange jobs, for instance—and includes 200 
or 300 words text with each. Most of the 
writing is done in the office. However, a new 
feature of the magazine is the use in each 
issue of a couple of stories—that is, good pic- 
ture stories. Top length is 3,000 words. The 
current issue will give you an idea of what 
the editor is looking for. 

The dominant note in Foto now is enter- 
tainment! Sports and the shows are promi- 
nent. “We’re not going in for crime to any 
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extent,” comments the editor. “We like to 
get tips from outside New York. And the 
important thing is good strong human in- 
terest in both pictures and stories. Animals, 
freaks, and morbid subjects are not for us. 
We want to entertain people !” 

Payment on pictures is from five to ten 
dollars each, depending on value. Address: 
Dell Publishing Company, 149 Madison 


Avenue. 


ED CIRCLE MAGAZINES, R. K. O. 

Building, Sixth Avenue, have added one 
new title recently. This is Dynamic Science 
—a bi-monthly which will alternate on the 
stands with Marvel Science Stories. The new 
pulp uses very off-trail stories based on 
pseudo-scientific adventures. These are hard 
to get, and the editor needs material: both 
shorts and novelettes up to 30,000 words in 
length. While Marvel Science uses stories 
of the usual type in this field, Dynamic 
Science wants more sophistication in plot and 
and characterization. An exceptionally good 
example of what he wants, suggests the 
editor, is the story of “Faster Than Light,” 
which appears in the first issue. 

Although the usual rate on the Red Circle 
Magazines is a half-cent a word, both the 
science books pay more for good material. 
“As high as two cents a word for exceptional 
stories,” the editor told me. 

The Western field at Red Circle is also 
in need of good stories, and will pay better 
than the half-cent rate for anything out- 
standing. There are about ten titles in the 
Western group—part of them adult in slant ; 
part very juvenile, fast action type. 

Robert Erisman is editor of the Red Circle 
group at R. K. O. Building. 


ICTION HOUSE shows considerable 

signs of life, these days, and has added 
several new titles to its list. None of them 
big markets, as publication is mostly quar- 
terly. But payment continues at the one- 
cent-a-word basis, on acceptance. An attrac- 
tive inducement, these days, for writing for 
pulp magazines. 

jungle Stories uses tales of romantic ad- 
venture—mostly set in the jungle fastnesses 
of Africa and the tropics. Avoid the travel- 
ogue type. Build up the romantic angle— 


sort of “Tarzan” stuff that gives heart-throbs 
a chance. The magazine uses both shorts and 
novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000 words. Pay- 
ment is one cent a word and up, on accept- 
ance. Malcolm Reiss is the editor. 

A new sports stories quarterly presents a 
fair market for Fiction House writers. This 
is Bull’s-eye Sports. Here, too, one cent is 
the minimum rate, on acceptance. There is 
a need for quite a few shorts in lengths from 
3,000 to 5,000 words. The field is not so 
open to the newcomer for novelettes, though 
good stories between 10,000 and 15,000 
words always have a chance. Malcolm Reiss 
also edits this. The address is 461 Eighth 
Avenue. 

Lex Publications have a new title out: 
The fitterbug. Very modern note, but lim- 
ited market. M. R. Reese presides over this, 
along with Silk Stocking Stories and High 
Heel Magazine. Address: 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue. (See Gleam letter, page 11.) 

Pastime is announced as a new weekly 
publication concerning itself with the activi- 
ties of the average, unsophisticated citizen 
of Greater New York. J. R. Young edits this, 
at 11 West 42nd Street. Copies are to be 
distributed, in what manner the editor would 
not say other than that they were not to be 
on sale on the newsstands. Sample copies 
can be obtained from the office address for 
ten cents each. 


MAC4ZINE Publishers, 67 West 44th 

Street, is trying out a new air magazine, 
Sky Aces. Herb Powell is editing this, along 
with his strongly established Flying Aces. 
More details later, when the magazine gets 
going. The plan now is to use a dozen com- 
plete stories per issue. 


"THE love field is getting along well these 

days. A love editor I hear many enthu- 
siastic comments about from writers, is Amita 
Fairgrieve of All-Story Love Tales. But real- 
ly, it is no wonder she knows so well how to 
help writers along the path to success. She’s 
the original love editor, with more experi- 
ence in the field than anyone else. She 
started the very first love pulp magazine, 
Love Story, raising it up from a mere ex- 
perimental quarterly to a husky weekly. 
Later, she went to the Dell Publishing Com- 
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pany and started the second love pulp mag- 
azine, Cupid’s Diary. (This is now combined 
with Sweetheart Stories.) And now for 
many a successful year she has edited Mun- 
sey’s All-Story Love Tales. 

Contrary to a lot of writing advice which 
you will glean out of the books, Miss Fair- 
grieve does not stick to any formula about 
her stories. ‘Tell people to write the kind 
of story they like to write,” she says. “Then 
if they like my magazine, tell them to send 
me their stories.” There is a grand example 
of the off-trail story, written because the 
writer liked it, which sold to All-Story. “TI 
wish,” the editor told me, “that everyone 
could read ‘A Baby for Christmas’ in the 
December 24th issue. It is thoroughly off- 
trail—not a real love story at all; just moth- 
er-love. But the human quality and the 
feeling in it make it a story you just can’t 
forget. It was for those qualities that I 
bought it, even though it doesn’t fit into any 
formula about a love story.” 

Miss Fairgrieve added: “A lot of would- 
be writers fail to get drama into their stories. 
Nothing happens. And they don’t make their 
characters interesting.” There’s a suggestion 
for anyone who wants to submit material to 
this wide-open weekly market. Shorts are 
the best opener for newcomers, 4,000 to 
6,000 words, and the editor says she is badly 
in need of them. But she also can consider 
novelettes of 9,000 to 10,000 words and 
short serials—two and three parts, about 
20,000 to 25,000 words. No poetry at all— 
much overstocked. Address is 280 Broadway. 

Munsey’s has never tried to rush around 
covering the entire pulp field with ‘publi- 
cations. But its policy of conservative mar- 
kets has built up a number of excellent mar- 
kets which hold their own right through 
good days and bad. 

Double Detective, edited by Preston 
Grady, has made one important change 
lately. The complete novel has been elim- 
inated. Otherwise, requirements remain the 
same. Study current issues and you will 
gain a clear picture of what the magazine 
uses. There are no editorial specifications 
or tabus; no one type of detective story pre- 
ferred above others. The magazine needs 


material, plenty of it, in all lengths from 








1,000 up to 20,000 words. 

Exactly the same rates, I am told, are paid 
on the three Munsey magazines, Argosy, De- 
tective Fiction Weekly, and Double Detec- 
tive. And those are good rates, on accept- 
ance. Manuscripts go first to the magazine 
addressed. But if not suitable for that mar- 
ket, are also considered for possible use in 
the other books before rejection. Mr. 
Grady complains that not enough of you 
address your top-flight fiction to him. And 
since he pays well, you detective writers had 
better do something to appease his demand 
for more and better material. Address: 280 
Broadway. 

Charles Ingerman states that he never 
can get enough good stories for Detective 
Fiction Weekly. He’s got a huge market 
there, and buys a flock of stuff every week. 
He wants “not the straight pulp action 
story, but adult detective appeal. Shorts up 
to 6,000 words are especially good to break 
in with, but we buy novelettes, too, from new 
people. There is no pressing need for se- 
rials, but we keep on buying.” 

Almost any length between 1,000 and 90,- 
000 words can go into Detective Fiction 
Weekly. And the editor makes no sharp 
divisions between what he calls a short 
and a novelette and a novel. The story’s 
the thing! Just keep in mind that he serves 
a family group of readers; otherwise, there 
is nothing in the way of tabu, and no restric- 
tions on story policy. Rates of payment be- 
gin at a cent and a quarter, on acceptance. 
Address: 280 Broadway. 

Argosy is another huge weekly market, 
paying at that same rate, and in constant 
need of material. The special cry from the 
editor, Chandler Whipple, is for serials— 
serials of all lengths. He uses between thirty 
and forty a year. And the worst of it is that 
just as fast as he gets good men trained in, 
they leave for the golden coasts of Holly- 
wood or the Saturday Evening Post and Col- 
lier’s. Makes it nice, though, for writers. 
Even absolutely unknown people have sold 
serials here in the past year, according to 
editorial reports. Serials are best at three 
parts or longer—rarely use two parts. And 
25,000 words is a very difficult length, as it 
is too long for a complete novel. There is a 
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special need for unusual shorts in any length 
from 1,000 to 9,000 words. 

Every type of story is used in Argosy, even 
an occasional one with considerable love in- 
terest. These suggestions from Mr. Whipple 
might help you: “In planning serials, it is 
important to build one or two characters 
into interesting enough figures so they can 
carry the plot along. We like good charac- 
terization; though sometimes a story goes in 
which is of straight ‘action’ type. Fast ac- 
tion is by no means vitally important. And 
we have no tabus. We could use more 
short-shorts, if we could get good ones, and 
pay a little more than the usual cent and 
a quarter. Something out of the ordinary 
is more important than a mere twist of 
plot.” Address: 280 Broadway. 


The Dell confession magazine, Modern 
Romances, is running another of its grand 
prize contests. The current issues carry 
such full details that it is unnecessary to do 
more here than tell all writers of these first- 
person stories to be sure to look it up. There 
are 21 prizes, totalling $10,000.00. And the 
contest runs until March 31, 1939. Send in 
your manuscripts at any time. Acceptable 
stories will be bought and paid for at the 
usual rates. Then at the close of the con- 
test, all these stories which pass the first ac- 
ceptance hurdle, will be judged for merit, 
and the prize money less the usual purchase 
rate will be sent out. That means two checks 
to each prize winner. Address: 149 Madi- 
son Avenue. 

Sweetheart Stories is planning another 
prize contest. I hope to be able to give the 
announcement for this next month. Mean- 
time, Helen MacVichie is very much in 
the market for stories. Here are her re- 
quirements and suggestions: 

“We want very vital, dramatic love sto- 
ries concerning real characters—that is, with 
characterization built up appealingly; not 
just stock dummies. Stories should be real- 
istic, with plenty of love interest and con- 
flict—should move swiftly. At present, they 
should be mostly small town situations. We 
are overstocked on Hollywood and New 
York penthouse scenes. We always need 
short-shorts under 2,500 words. These are 
hard to find. Writers should develop these 
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stories in less than twenty-four hours’ time; 
otherwise, the effect is that of a mere synop- 
sis. We also need serials of three or four 
parts—up to 50,000 words. And we can 
use novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000 and novels 
of 20,000 to 25,000 words.” Rates are one 
cent and up, on acceptance. Address: 149 
Madison Avenue. 


The oldest love story market is, of course, 
Love Story Magazine, the Street & Smith 
weekly. Miss Daisy Bacon, who has been 
editor for many years, is ever on the alert 
for good material. The magazine continues 
to be one of the outstanding markets in the 
field, paying a cent a word and up—mostly 
up—on acceptance. Love, Miss Bacon says, 
must be the important element in any story 
for this magazine. She likes best American 
girls and American love problems. But I 
notice that she uses some swell stories with 
foreign settings every once in a while. You’ll 
see one of these beginning in the January 
7th issue—‘“Arabian Love Song,” by Audrey 
D. Mountain. But Mrs. Mountain got her 
color first-hand, for she wrote the story after 
living over there with her aviator-husband, 
exploring strange places and seeing for her- 
self the romantic atmosphere of Arabia. 

For Love Story Magazine, you must take 
note that a short story should run no longer 
than 5,000 words. Serials may be in two, 
three, or four parts; occasionally six. Each 
part may be about 7,500 words. Serials, too, 
must make love the big problem. Just once 
in a while, a serial like “Passport to Heaven,” 
which begins in the Jan. 21st issue, com- 
bines a mystery with the romance. Ad- 
dress: 79 Seventh Avenue. 

Young America, the lively juvenile weekly 
at 32 East 57th Street, is making some 
changes in the staff. Louis A. Langreich, 
for the past four years managing editor, is 
leaving to form a feature syndicate with 
headquarters in New York City. Frederic 
Majer, editor in charge of the sports and 
aviation departments of the same magazine 
since its inception, is also leaving, this month, 
to join in the plans for the syndicate. Good 
luck to them both. Writers have found them 
able men to deal with in their editorial ca- 
pacities, and this is sure to carry on in the 
new project. 
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Sport Story Magazine and Wild West 
Weekly continue to be two of Street & 
Smith’s best markets for men’s fiction. The 
policy has undergone no special change in at 
least a couple of years. But you'll do well 
to keep the general policy in mind by read- 
ing current issues. New writers are always 
welcomed. But naturally their stuff must 
compare favorably with that of the expe- 
rienced professionals. If you are completely 
new at the writing game and want to get 
just a toe-hold for encouragement, Wild 
West Weekly offers its interesting Wranglers’ 
Corner, which pays for short contributions 
under 500 words. You'll find all the dope 
in any issue of the magazine. Verse under 
20 lines goes there, too. But the factual 
articles and verse in the main part of the 
magazine offer no market at present. There 
are no serials in Wild West Weekly; just 
shorts of 3,000 to 6,000 and novelettes of 
about 12,000 words. The straight dramatic 
Western story is best—one with some char- 
acter interest and the atmosphere of the 
thrilling old West. New writers usually get 
the minimum rate of a cent a word; there’s 
a good “up” for established contributors. 
Payment is on acceptance. Ronald Oliphant 
is the editor. Address: 79 Seventh Ave- 
nue. 


Mr. Oliphant also handles Sport Story 
Magazine—a market less encouraging to new 
people because the magazine is only twice a 
month. Lengths here are somewhat shorter: 
5,500 for shorts, 10,000 for novelettes. Be 
sure you know your sport! And you may 
slip in some humor occasionally, esptcially 
if the sport concerned is baseball. The data 
above about rates and address also apply to 
this magazine. 

Fiction House has a fairly good market for 
sports stories, as there are quite a number 
of titles, each devoted to a special sport, but 
appearing at various times of the year— 
usually when a sport is at its most popular. 
Baseball Stories is a good market in the near 
future. Various types of stories can be used, 
all working around angles of this well-liked 
sport. Humorous stories are good. Usu- 
ally some girl interest is preferred; some note 
of romance to attract girl readers as well as 
the men. There are two good lengths: 
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Shorts between 4,000 and 6,000 words; nov- 
elettes of 10,000 to 12,000 words. Payment 
is one cent and up, on acceptance. Address: 
461 Eighth Avenue. Malcolm Reiss is editor. 


Mr. Reiss tells me that Frontier now pre- 
sents a fairly good market for Western ma- 
terial: Shorts of about 5,000 words; nov- 
elettes from 10,000 to 15,000 words. There 
are also a couple of fact articles in each 
issue, generally based on interesting details 
about some well-known frontier character. 
Address: 461 Eighth Avenue. 


Fiction House also brought out Hollywood 
Love Romances. But plans for this are un- 
certain. The old Love Romances, now a 
quarterly, is buying almost nothing. 


The Red Circle Magazines, R.K.O. 
Building, have dropped two titles: Real Love 
Magazine (which was originally called 
Modern Love) and Detective Mysteries. 
There are at present no love books—either 
in first or third person—in this group. 


The Knott hotels magazine, Knott Knotes, 
has been recently sold. The new owners, 
Morrill Cody Publications, 6 E. 54th Street, 
plan to retitle the magazine Metropolis and 
increase the contents and size. The maga- 
zine will continue to be distributed to guests 
of the Knott hotels. The editorial emphasis 
will be placed on practical information about 
New York. Marion Holbrook is the new 
editor. 


Some current notes on the needs of the 
Thrilling magazines are always timely for 
there’s a big market up there at 22 West 48th 
Street. Shorts for G-Man are a special prob- 
lem, as the material must be highly special- 
ized. Complete books for publication in 
West are another pressing need. The maga- 
zine length is 50,000 words, but the staff 
will do necessary cutting if you prefer. The 
rate is a matter of individual offer, depend- 
ing somewhat on how much work has to be 
done in the office. The stories must be 
available before book publication in this 


country. But previous publication in Eng- 
land doesn’t count against consideration 
here. 


For Detective Novels, there’s a cry up for 
the 20,000 to 25,000 word length. This is 
one of the half-cent magazines. Be sure to 
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study current issues. The requirements are 
pretty well standardized. 

And there’s always a strong market for 
adventure stories of all lengths. The mag- 
azines have been listed here often, together 
with rates and lengths. All the pulp publi- 
cations just above belong to the Thrilling 
group, 22 West 48th Street. Leo Margulies 
is boss editor. 





Nashville Market 
Letter 


By Tuomas J. MacWiLviams 


ASHVILLE is considered one of the lead- 

ing publication centers of the South and 

offers many opportunities for commercial 
writers. A majority of the markets are found 
under two roofs: The Methodist Publishing House 
and the Sunday School Board of the Southern 
Baptist Conference. 

The publications in the market for manu- 
scripts at the Methodist Publishing House and 
their immediate requirements are: 

@ Cargo. Rowena Ferguson, Editor; Robert 
a McGaw, Assistant Editor. Published weekly for 
boys and girls of teen age. This publication sup- 
planted the old Torchbearer and Haversack, 
which have been discontinued. In the market for 
short stories, approximately 3500 words in length. 
Uses serials of 4-10 chapters, with each chapter 
averaging around 3500 words. Uses articles on 
practically any subject of interest to boys and 
girls, preferably accompanied with photographs. 
Uses very little verse; in fact, so little they do 
not encourage submission of it. 

Epworth Highroad. Rowena Ferguson, Ed- 
itor. A monthly magazine which circulates to 
young people of the Methodist church. Uses 
short stories of around 3500 words. Serials of 6 
to 8 chapters, approximately 3500 words to the 
chapter. Most articles are bought on assignment 
so it’s best to query the editor, outlining what you 
have before mailing manuscript. Most articles 
deal with organization methods, entertainment 
ideas amd the problems of youth. No verse. The 
Highroad offers an excellent market for free-lance 
photographs and pays well for them, averaging 
about $5 per picture. 

Boys and Girls. Mrs. W. B. Ferguson, Editor. 
A weekly story paper for children from the ages 
of 7-12. For its younger readers it is in need of 
stories of 700-1000 words in length. Preferred 
length for stories for its older readers is 1000-2000 
words. Can use serials with 6 to 8 chapters, 
1200-1500 words per chapter. Prefer stories 
about children’s natural interests and activities. 
Can always use good short verse, averaging 8 to 
24 fines. Buys a few short articles of an informa- 
tional nature, suitable for older readers. 
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Christian Home. C. A. Bowen, Editor. Issued 
monthly for parents and older home members. In 
fiction, can use short stories around 3500 words. 
No serials used. Articles on practically any sub- 
ject, length 1500-2000 words. Buys photographs 
of adult appeal. Can use a good amount of verse, 
either short or long, with a religious slant. 

Church School Magazine. O. L. Simpson, Ed- 
itor. Published monthly for teachers and adults. 
Non-fiction altogether. Uses elective courses for 
Sunday School and uniform graded lessons. Ar- 
ticles in practically every subject. Uses worship 
services for small schools and Epworth League 
subjects. Uses limited amount of verse, mostly 
short. All material for this magazine is bought 
on assignment only, so be sure to query editor, 
outlining what you have, before sending manu- 
script. If in doubt as to nature of publication, 
write for a sample copy. 


All the above listed publications are at the one 
address, 810 Broad Street. Rate of payment is 
Yc a word for fiction, and payment for verse 
according to use and merit. 

The Cokesbury Press. 810 Broad Street. This 
is the book publishing department of the Metho- 
dist Publishing House. Reads carefully any manu- 
scripts of book-length on theological or psycho- 
logical subjects. No fiction, verse or juvenile. 
Reports promptly and usually accepts on royalty 
basis, although outstanding manuscripts sometime 
bought outright. 


| aan publications at the Baptist Sunday School 
Board, 161 8th Avenue, report themselves as 
being in the market for manuscripts. 


Try. Wallace Greene, Editor. Published week- 
ly. For young people 17 years up and adults. 
This publication was formerly known as the 
“Challenge.” At the present time they need 
short stories more than anything else. Length on 
short stories usually runs 2000-3000 words. Serials 
from 8-12 chapters, each chapter averaging 
around 2500 words. Always in the market for 
illustrated articles on travel, biography, scientific 
developments, inventions and about any other 
topic of interest to readers of adult age (in ar- 
ticles cite source and authority, giving volume 
and page where possible). Uses very little verse, 
and not over 3 or 4 stanzas in length. 


Ambassader. Novella Dillard Preston, Editor. 
Issued weekly for boys and girls 13-17 years of 
age. Uses short stories around 3000 words. Using 
no serials at present. Always in market for ar- 
ticles on “Things To Make and Do,” around 300- 
700 words. Can also use articles with suggestions 
on entertaining. There’s always a chance here 
for brief informational fillers. Uses brief verse. 


Sentinel. Novella Dillard Preston, Editor. Pub- 
lished weekly for boys and girls 9-13. Short 
stories of approximately 1600 words. Can use 
serials of not more than 10 chapters, approxi- 
mately 1600 words to chapter. Uses some verse. 
Especially needs right now brief informational 
















































and travel articles 500-1000 words, with or with- 
out illustrations. 

Story Time. Agnes Kennedy Holmes, Editor. 
Published each week. For children of primary 
age, under 9. Needs good stories around 600 
words in length. Uses no series or serials. Stories 
should be of things within the experience of 
childhood. Character building stories preferred. 
Needs articles on “How To Make.” Is purchasing 
short verse now for next year. No manuscript 
bought during July and August. 

Cradle Roll Home. Agnes Kennedy Holmes, 
Editor. For parents with pre-school children. 
Uses articles that are interesting to parents, espe- 
cially in rearing children, length around 300-800 
words. Uses no fiction. In market for short 
verse and short fillers on things of interest to 
parents. 


Story Hour Leader. 
Editor. 
ten. 

Payment on these magazines are 2c word for 
articles and fiction, 50c to $1 for photographs, 
verse $1 to $2.50, all on acceptance. 

All above publications listed at 161 8th Avenue 
North. 


@ Southern Agriculturist. B. Kirk Rankin, Jr., 
Managing Editor. 1523 Broad Street. No serials. 
Fiction on general subjects, around 1200-3000 
words. Goes to rural subscribers and has a cir- 
culation of approximately one million, one of the 
largest papers of its kind in the United States. 
Uses agricultural articles and articles of general 
interest to rural circulation. Also buys humorous 
drawings, cover designs or illustrations for stories. 
Payment according to merit, on 15th of month 
following publication. 


Rural Radio. E. M. Allen, Jr., Publisher. Ed- 
itorial Offices, Third National Bank Building. 
Published monthly. Contains articles and _ pic- 
tures of radio artists, and about radio develop- 
ments, slanted toward the rural subscriber. Con- 
tributors are advised by the editors to retain 
copies of their contributions, although all effort 
is made to return all manuscript, pictures and 
drawings, if accompanied by sufficient postage. In 
magazine format, averaging around 32 pages per 
issue. 


Agnes Kennedy Holmes, 
No market, as this is entirely staff writ- 


@ There are three radio stations in Nashville. 
WSM. 50,000 watts. Tom Stewart, Continuity 
Editor. Has complete staff of script writers and 
produces the highest type of programs. Require- 
ments are high and would suggest querying Conti- 
nuity Editor before submitting any radio material. 

WLAC. 5,000 watts. Has just moved to entire 
top floor of Third National Bank Building. Has 
staff orchestra and probably interested in any 
production ideas that could be sold commercially. 
Tim Sanders is the Program Director. 

WSIX. 250-100 watts. A station with a defi- 
nite local appeal. Would be interested in script 


only if it can be sponsored commercially. Prefer- 
ably programs or program ideas that can be 
worked with one or maybe two persons. 


Rates 
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on scripts submitted should compare favorably 


with syndicate continuity. 
gram Director. 


Jim Turner is Pro- 


Chicago Market Letter 


(Continued from December Dicest) 


Dog World, monthly, 3323 South Michigan Ave- 
nue. Editor, Will Judy. The best bet here is an 
article based on an interview with a dog breeder, 
fancier or handler on some one method of opera- 
tion, kennel program or problem of interest to 
other breeders. If you have an idea for such an 
article it is best to query the editor before work- 
ing up the material. Lengths should be about 800 
words, although good material would warrant 
greater length. Payment is 1¥%c on publication. 
Photographs are used. 





Coin Machine Journal, monthly, 600 West Van 
Buren St. Editor, D. Dalling. Query here first 
before writing up material. If your idea is satis- 
factory the editor will make a definite assignment. 
Uses stories about businesses of individuals oper- 
ating coin machines of all kinds. A news depart- 
ment might be a good means of entry. Payment 
is approximately Yc a word but varies accord- 
Photographs bring $1.50. 


ing to quality. 





Dairy World, monthly, 608 South Dearborn St. 
Editor, Miss E. C. Ackerman. Covers all phases of 
dairy plant operation and all dairy plant products. 
This includes merchandising activities of particu- 
lar plants, advertising promotions, plant opera- 
tions and methods, etc. Articles on new plants 
and installations are a good starting bet. The 
various lengths preferred are 800, 1200 and 1500 
werds. Payment is on publication. Photographs 
are used and bring $1.00 to $3.00. 


Brewers Journal, monthly, 431 South Dearborn 
St. Editor, H. G. Rich. The best chance here 
for the free lance writer is in writing articles deal- 
ing with new merchandising ideas, advertising pro- 
grams that are highly successful, use of trucks for 
advertising, etc. All such material must interest 
the manufacturing brewry executive. Best lengths 
are 1000, 2000, and 3000 words depending on 
the value of the article content. Payment is on 
publication at lc a word. Photographs are used 
and paid for at space rates. A definite taboo here 
is “no historical data on beer.” 


American Artisan, 13 times yearly, 6 North 
Michigan Ave. Editor, Joseph D. Wilder. This 
publication goes to sheet metal contractors, engi- 
neers and air conditioning contractors. It covers 
both air conditioning and warm air heating for 
the residence, not office buildings. Articles should 
center on a successful or unusual installation of 
such equipment written in a technical or semi- 
technical manner. Lengths range from 1000 to 
1500 words with payment according to the value 
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Checks go out 10th of month 
Photographs are used. 


of the material. 
following publication. 


American Builder, monthly, 105 West Adams 
St. Editor, Bernard L. Johnson. This one is 
largely staff prepared but always interested in arti- 
cles on new, well designed small homes that will 
interest contractors, lumber dealers and archi- 
tects. Articles must include plans, specifications 
and photographs. Also use before and after home 
remodeling articles. Payment is on publication at 


$10.00 a page. 


Industrial Publications, Inc., 59 East Van Buren 
St. Address your ms. to the proper one of the 
following publications at the above address and 
it will reach the right hands. Payment with all 
these on publication: 


Brick and Clay Record. Goes to all manufac- 
turers of heavy clay products, fire brick, sewer 
pipe, etc. Articles can cover any phase of the 
field from manufacture to sales. Best bets are 
news fillers of 100 words or less about individuals 
in the industry. Feature articles should not exceed 
1000 words. Payment is le a word and photo- 
graphs according to space rates. 


Ceramic Industry. News material same as above. 
This goes to glass, pottery and other manufacturers 
of ceramjc products. Material is more technical 
than above with more attention to eee 
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than sales programs and must furnish practical 
manufacturing information. News items are the 
best bet on this one. Payment same as above. 
Photographs used. 


Building Supply News. Articles built around 
a successful sales program, merchandising idea 
or development in yard operation have the best 
chance. All should aid the dealer in building 
supplies in his business operations. Photographs 
are used. Little news used. Rates are Ic a 
word and higher. 


Practical Builder. Short articles that will help 
the building contractor to save money and build 
better. A write-up of some variation in construc- 
tion methods that a particular contractor has used 
successfully will meet this requirement. Payment 
is 70c a column inch with photographs on the 
same basis. 





American Hotel Journal, monthly, 203 North 
Wabash Ave. Editor, C. H. Anderson. Wants 
articles that show how hotels can make money 
with special plans or promotions and how money 
can be saved in operations. This includes all 
phases of hotel operation and management. Ar- 
ticles should not run over 1000-1200 words. Pay- 
ment is lc a word on publication. Photographs 
are paid for at $1.00 to $2.00 according to value. 


monthly, 20 West Jackson Blvd. 
(Continued to page 40) 


Coal Heat, 














A PICTURE OF YOU? 


“I have been blindly groping, without professional] aid 
to show me my 6 points and weaknesses, amassing 
a fine collection of rejection slips and occasional per- 
sonal comments from the editors.” 


PARAGRAPH BY PARAGRAPH ANALYSIS: | spot- 
light your errors and tell you where and when they 
occur. I analyze and mark your manuscripts - 
graph-by-paragraph, showing you the good and the 
bad. I discuss your plot, and its development, teach 
you how to make your characters live and how to 
point up your dialogue. The fee for this detailed 
analysis is 75¢ per thousand words. Commissions: to 
American markets 10%. Minimum $5. Foreign sales, 
15%. 





MR. AVERAGE WRITER 


a -- SPEAKS -- 


LET WARD THOMAS MAKE YOU A NAME 
INSTEAD OF A QUESTION MARK 
Above are two case histories: One typifies the writer who has the necessary ability 
‘to sell, but whose stories just miss; Mr. Anderson’s letter testifies tc the results of 
WARD THOMAS coaching. Let me give you the same detailed spscific advice with 
which I have built many successful literary careers. My pet saal collaboration or 
paragraph-by-paragraph analysis of your individual stories will give you a thorough 
insight as to your difficulties and how to remedy them. 
NEW REDUCED RATES FOR 1939 


WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOKLET — "TELLING AND SELLING YOUR STORIES” 


521 FIFTH AVENUE Ww A R D T H 1) bei A S 





E. A. Anderson 


“The thrill of a first sale compensates for the grueling 
work that went into the three rewrites of ‘Crowfoot. 
Your efficiently detailed criticism and _ collaboration 
are responsible.”* 


LET'S COLLABORATE: I work hand in hand with you 
from an intensive study of the markets you are trying 
for, thru plot outlines for that market, thru a scene 
by scene analysis of each story idea approved, until I 
feel that we have a thoroughly salable story. I then 
market it quickly and advantageously. This intensive 
plan of work usually covers three months and the fee 
of $50 can be paid over this period. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Writer’s DIcEst 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Announces its 5th 


SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST 


Agel econ 


$2,500 
IN PRIZES 


For Stories of 1,500 Words 


NCE again WRITER’S DIGEST offers its readers an opportunity to compete 
() on an equal basis with other subscribers for a total of 200 prizes. Every script 

you enter in this contest will be carefully read by each of the two judges. 

Read the rules, and enter your story, or stories, in this big, rich eontest. 
In addition to offering $2500 in prizes WRITER’S DIGEST will, as usual, submit 
the winning scripts to Fulton Oursler, Editor-in-Chief of Liberty Magazine. Mr. 
Oursler will then read these scripts for possible purchase and publication in 
Liberty. The money paid by Liberty for the scripts it buys goes direct and in full 
to the respective authors, 


You have a fair and open opportunity of winning one of the 200 prizes offered by 
WRITER’S DIGEST. And, Liberty pays $100 up for any stories it buys from Writer’s 


Digest contest winners. 


Other editors watch the winners of this contest, because past Digest contests have un- 
covered real talent, and editorial talent scouts are alive to the fine work WRITER’S 
DIGEST does in bringing forward talented unknown writers through these contests. 
As usual, the contest is open to everyone, and there are no tabus of any kind. 


Enter your best short-short story, or sit down and write one—now. You compete 
with writers who are in the same position of ability as yourself, and your chances 
of winning one of the prizes are as good as you are. Keep under the length limit, 
1500 words, and good luck to you from the Digest staff.—R. K. A. 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE 


$250.00 In Cash 


This is equivalent, approximately, to 
20 cents a word. No magazine that 
we know pays higher rates. 


2nd PRIZE 
$100.00 cash 
3rd PRIZE 
$50.00 Cash 


4th Prize to 15th Prize 


One brand new Underwood Portable 
typewriter; equipped with dual touch 
tuning, sealed action frame, and 
champion —_. Sells for 50. 
An ideal light touch durable type 
writer for the free lance writer, man- 
ufactured by the typewriter leader of 
the world. 


16th Prize to 25th Prize 


One complete new 25 volume set of 
“THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY.” 
Each of these 25 books are bound in 
rich red leather grained art craft. 
The average volume contains 320 
pages. Over 8,000 pages in all. 





Edited by Dr. John Huston Finley, 
editor of the New York TIMES. Con- 
tains the best works of 442 authors 
from Homer to Booth Tarkington. A 
me A 20 minute veoting guide in- 
chuded with each Set. is Set con- 
tains the choicest and most magnifi- 
cent achievements in the world of 
literature. A bonanza for any writer. 


26th Prize to 29th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th Prize to 50th Prize 


One copy of ‘“Plotto’’, the master- 
book of all plots. ‘‘Plotto” is recom- 
mended and endorsed by editors and 
writers throughout the world as a 
great story stimulant. It is an end- 


less, inspiring source of all plots. 
Written by William Wallace Cook, 
who turned out a novelette a week 
for Street and Smith for years. This 
book took 5 years of painstaking work 
to produce and is a work of genius. 
Sells for $25.00. The cash equivalent 
to any of the winners who have pur- 
chased “PLOTTO” from the 
DIGEST. 


51st Prize to 55th Prize 
One new set of the Concise Encyclo- 


»edia—4 volumes—published by Dou- 
leday Doran. 





56th Prize to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


61st Prize to 70th Prize 


One package of Eaton’s Corr le 
Bond, 500 sheets 8% x 11 inches. 
This is a writer with a 
atented ‘aes og its per- 
ect erasures without showing any 
mar—especially useful to authors. 


71st Prize to 80th Prize 


Your choice of any fine gen | 
that we sell (includes Webster an 
the Concise ord) PLUS a nation- 
ally advertised fountain pen of good 
quality. 


8Ist Prize to 100th Prize 


A complete ever-ready set of writer’s 
stationery. Contains 250 sheets good 
md paper; “second 

sheets’”’ for your carbon copy; 10 
ag of : m paper, 100 strong 
e envelo to carry a script 
folded re gg 100 three a 
U. S. uncancelled stamps! (the latter 
with our very special Best Wishes). 


100th Prize to 200th Prize 


A certificate of Merit recording the 
place you won in the Contest plus 
250 sheets of good bond paper. 


NTER your best short-short stories in the big annual $2,500 prize 
contest. As in past years, a member of the editorial staff of LIBERTY 
MAGAZINE will come to our office to help select the best scripts. The 


winning authors are then award 


in prizes, 


and the winning 


manuscripts go straight to Fulton Oursier, editor in chief of LIBERTY. 


Mr. Oursler will* buy any of 


the winning scripts that appeal to him at a 


base price of $100 each. This money belongs to the author in full, and 


goes direct to him. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


The contest is open now, and closes March 25, 1939. 


AJ] short stories must be original, and no more than 
1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or 
hand-written. Please enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope for return. 


Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER'S DIGEST 
magazine. 


A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. A two 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to 
enter two stories in "this contest. No more than 2 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 








C 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new [); my 
I am already a subscriber so extend my subscription [). 


XUM 


The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ir: 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short short story contest. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


4. 


6. 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 


All stories, and al) rights to same, remain the ex- 
clusive property of the individual writers. The names 
of the winners wil) be published in Writer’s Digest. 
All scripts will be returned within 30 days after the 
completion of the contest. This contest will not be 
extended. 


Contest closes Midnight, March 25th, 1939. Two 
experienced professional editors will judge the scripts 
and each script will be read by each of the two 
judges. 


The contest is open now. Send stories at once. 





(Check which) Pp Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 
| Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 
My contest entry is enclosed herewith [J. (I am sending it under separate cover [)). 


Name 


Address 


ity 


State 


subscription has expired; please renew it 0; 
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Wrirer’s Dicest 





SONG WRITERS 
WANTED oan coe: oe 


ds for s want me mane ic rogress— 
read the. booklet, ‘ale HE KEY OUR Fut fis 
SONGWRITING. 


No charge for advice and criticism. Send for free booklet. 
No obligation. 


Dean inc. F BR E E! | 


q 
Send FREE Booklet, “The Key To Your Future in 
Songwriting.” ’ and full information about your 50-50 PLAN. 








Name 


Address ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccovccceccceccess 


CAR e eee ee eee eee eee eee eet HOE OOS EHS EE SESE EEEEEEESESS 


City and State....cccccccccccccscccccccccccccccccccscecccces 














SONG WRITERS! 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
AMAZING offer without delay. One cent marvelously 
spent. A proposition that will speak for itself and one 
you can TRULY APPRECIATE. Seeing is believing . 
and LET ME CONVINCE YOU NOW! 


RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








FREE MELODY TO YOUR POEM 


We publish. Send 3 ms. We will pick the 
best =. returning others. Springtime In 
The Rockies piano an was made in 
this studio by ial A. Clark. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building, Dept. WD Thomaston, Maine 





INSIDE FACTS FOR 


Write today for free hooklets ‘“‘How To 
Write Songs’’ and “Giving Your Songs 
The Right Start,’ - aw s fore- 
most composer. No 


Songwriters institute 
Dept. 407, 1234 Broadway, New York City 





POPULAR SONGS 


In at demand—and at times the best ideas are found 
far Yrom Broadway. What have you? 
Send us yours for free examination and advice. 


Continental Writers’ and Speakers’ 


705 Railway Exchange Bidg., Montreal, Canada 
Branch Office: 210 Fifth Ave., New York City 


. 
Bureau 





SEND US YOUR Poems! 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrelf You may have a 
sensational hit and not know it. Send us your song 
poems for FREE expert examination. Prompt reports 


guaranteed. RICHARD BROS. 


Dept. X Chicago, fll. 





25 Woods Bidg., 











and 

Sneet professional poe ny 

HAROLD POTTER 
Miami, Florida 






Box 511, 
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Chicago Markets 


(Continued from page 37) 


Editor, K. C. Richmond. Newspaper style is used 
here in articles that furnish sales help and mer- 
chandising ideas to dealers for both coal and stok- 
ers. Articles must be practical and written in the 
language of the coal dealer. The minimum rate is 
lc a word and higher for better material. 


monthly, 20 North Wacker 
Drive. Editor, Evan Johnson. The market here is 
small, averaging two articles a month from free 
lance writers. Articles should be 1000-1200 words 
with primary appeal to the retailer of all types of 
office appliances and equipment. The best chance 
is with an article on a particular advertising or 
merchandising program that will be of value to 
any retailer. The by-line of a well-known dealer 
will help toward acceptance. Rates vary from 20c 
to 30c a column inch payable on publication. 
Photographs or other illustrative material are 
paid for at half space rates. 


Office Appliances, 


Black Diamond, fortnightly, 431 South Dearborn 
St. Editor, A. T. Murphy. This offers a good 
market if you can write in a manner to interest 
coal dealers and help them to do a more effective 
job of merchandising and selling coal. Articles 
can deal with any phase of the retail coal busi- 
ness with emphasis on new methods a dealer has 
found effective in obtaining more business. Rates 
are $10.00 per page with photographs bringing 
$2.00. Payment is on acceptance. 


Buildings and Building Management, 13 times a 
year, 139 North Clark St. Editor, J. C. Langtry. 
For acceptance here articles must be handled ex- 
pertly. Goes to managers of office buildings and 
larger apartment buildings who are interested in 
modernization plans that have proved successful 
and methods of operation that result in greater 
profits. If you query here and the idea is ac- 
ceptable you will be paid for the idea even if the 
article itself is staff prepared. Articles should not 
run more than 1500 words and are paid for at Ic 
#. word on publication or not more than 30 days 
after acceptance. Rates for photographs are ac- 
cording to quality. 


American Lumberman, fortnightly, 431 South 
Dearborn St. Editor, Elmer C. Hole. Articles 
here help the producer and dealer in lumber with 
new ideas in merchandising, stock arrangement 
and methods that are practical and result in low- 
ered costs and improved operations. No arbitrary 
lengths are specified although 600 to 1200 words 
is the best length. Rates are $3.50 per column 
payable on publication. 

American Restaurant Magazine, monthly, 5 
South Wabash Avenue. Editor, C. A. Patterson. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Catholic Story Contest 


The Annals, a Catholic magazine at St. Anne 
de Beaupre, Quebec, Canada, announces a con- 
test in order to stimulate interest in writing for 
Catholic periodicals, as well as to contact talented 
writers, in which cash prizes to the amount of 
$50.00 are offered. 

The Prizes—I1st prize, $20.00; 2nd _ prize, 
$15.00; 3rd prize, $10.00; 4th prize (consolation) 
prize, $5.00. 

RULES: i. The stories need not deal directly 
with religious matters, but should be Catholic in 
tone. 

2. Hackneyed or goody-goody stories had best 
not be submitted—originality of plot and fresh- 
ness of treatment will be considered in selecting 
the winners. 

3. Original, unpublished stories only are ac- 
ceptable, and payment of one of the above prizes 
entitles the Annals to all publication rights. 

4. The topic is left to each contestant’s discre- 
tion, and the length should be between 1,500 and 
2,000 words. 

This contest closes February 28. 





Sir: 








The WritTer’s Dicest has been my text book 
for the past five years. I’d rather read it than 
eat, and do just that many times. (My mail ar- 
rives near noon-time). 

A question has arisen within our literary circle 
of Dicest readers and it has been decided that 
we turn to you for assistance. We wish to publish 
a mimeographed paper, and send it through the 
mails to other literary-minded people, for a small 
fee. As this phase is new to us, the question is: 
Are we compelled to obtain a license for mimeo- 
graphing and sending through the mail our paper, 
as a monthly magazine? 

If it is impossible for you to answer this ques- 
tion, do you know where we can obtain such 
information? V. L. Keyser, 714 Bloom St., 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


One of the nicest things about America is its 
“Bill of Rights.” More people ought to read it. 
No license of any kind may be required by federal 
or state government for permission to print and 
mail material.—Eb. 





Sir: 

The December Dicest Quiz interested me very 
much. You will be glad to know, I know, that I, 
without peeking, averaged 40 percent. 

Now if you remember, the reward for seventy 
percenters was the privilege of lunching with an 
editor. I lost, as you can see from the above 
paragraph. 

Since I may not lunch with an editor, may I 
invite one to dinner? I am a terribly good cook. 


Yours anxiously, 
Auice STALTER, Somerset, Ohio. 





JANUARY, 
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HONEST CRITICISM... 
OR, “CONVENTIONAL PRAISE"? 


“I have been carefully over your report, and I am 
tremendously pleased . . . 1 am glad you did not give 
me the conventional praise. You were honest with my 
work, and an honest literary critic is something to rave 
about . . Thanks worlds for being honest. Your 
criticism cannot do otherwise than help me.’’ 

—From a client’s letter. 


As a practical writer who has been through the mill and 
knows the ropes, I receive many requests from beginners 
for frank, unbiased and sincere criticism of their work, but 
I have not felt justified in taking time out from my own 
writing to do this. At the request of several corre- 
spondents, however, I have decided to put it on a strictly 
limited business basis. I believe the extract above from 
one of my clients’ letters, after receiving my criticism, 
speaks for itself. 

To a few people who really want honest criticism instead 
of mere compliments, I offer a sincere service, without 
frills, without marketing or other services; nothing, in 
brief, but frank, thorough, competent and honest analytical 
comment by an _ experienced and successful free-lance 
writer. Please be warned, however, that if I do not 
believe you have any writing ability. I shall say so 
frankly and refund your fee. The fee is one dollar per 
thousand words or part. 


DAVID A. ROSS 
BUDD LAKE, NEW JERSEY 
Contributor: Bmnoriean Mercury, Forum * qeentnry. Herald- 


Tribune Sunday 1 Pp e man, eage i 
Culture, moders Romances, Five Novels monthiy, etc., 











WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, ecipes, etc. Also 
yamine entries and articles to ae OU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only. $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours ‘NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 











Work with Actual _ 


FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration, 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 words, 
extra first page and carbon omy ree; minor corrections. 
Poetry le per line. Book lengths 35-30c per 1000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 N. 10th Street, Olean, N. Y. 








I will type your manuscripts accur- 
ately and neatly for 50c per thousand 
words. Prompt and reliable service. 
Experienced in this type of work. 
C. M. Cooney, 619 Barnes St., Lewis- 
town, Montana. 































































TYPING 


Your manuscript typed by an expert who prides him- 
self on neatness and prompt service. First copy on 
HYTONE BOND, carbon copy, extra ig i - 
sheets; minor corrections if requested. J A. 

sand words; over 10,000, 30c per le oetry, 2 
per line. Scripts mailed flat. 

WILLIAM H. SHULL 
204 So. 11th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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A Word About Backgrounds 


By Tuomas E. Byrnes 


Fiction Department, Chicago Daily News Fiction Syndicate 


HE brevity of the short short story, as 
you all know, makes it necessary to in- 
troduce the essential conflict or prob- 

lem of the story immediately. 


I would like to put out a few thoughts on 
the importance of fresh and _ interesting 
backgrounds as a short cut to a quick presen- 
tation of your story’s inherent drama. 


True of all short story writing, but espe- 
cially true of the thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred-word narrative is the fact that a back- 
ground that seems just made for an exciting 
story will add immeasurably to any conflict 
you have already mapped out. A good story 
in a setting that is romantic, thrilling, and 
almost a story in itself gives you two strikes 
against the bogus of a rejected manuscript. 
It gives the reader two reasons, instead of 
one, for liking your work. 


Most editors and successful writers agree 
that there are three general merits, on the 
strength of which a short story may “go 
over.” First, there is interesting action ; 
secondly, a unique way of writing; thirdly, 
the use of unusual background. 


Action and conflict and the plausible time- 
ly arrival of the G-Men have all been dis- 
cussed before this by various authorities. A 
unique writing style has always been a rather 
personal matter, a little beyond the influence 
of “rules.” Certain new methods of presen- 
tation become the vogue for a while, but 
invariably they are overdone and become 
tiresome. Efforts to be “individual” often- 
times result in strained effects and “precious” 
writing that spoils any story. As far as actual 
writing goes, the author had best be himself. 


E have often been victims of the time- 
worn adage: “Write about those 
things you know intimately, and only those 
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things.” Lazy writers take this as a good 
excuse for knowing as few things as possible. 
The real answer to such an injunction is: 
“Know more things and more things and 
still more things. Acquaint yourself with 
neighborhoods, phases of life, people and cus- 
toms that are new to you now but which 
ought to be part of your experience if you 
are going to be a writer.” 


There are various ways of gaining such 
knowledge. We have it on the admission 
of several successful authors that they have 
never visited the scene of some of their 
best stories. Certainly the writers of his- 
torical novels find it rather inconvenient 
to view personally the land of several cen- 
turies ago. And there’s the classic example 
of Stephen Crane, who wrote one of the best, 
if not the best, novel on the American 
Civil War before he ever smelled the smoke 
of battle. The only procedure for some 
of us is to study carefully the backgrounds 
we want in reference books, novels and other 
stories. 


In some cases exhaustive research is 
necessary, where every detail must be 
checked and double checked. But in a 


number of stories, if we examine them 
closely, the author created his atmosphere 
by the most economical of means. A few 
words about the buttons on a_ uniform 
give us a war atmosphere. The mournful 
sound of a fog horn can take us to sea. A 
short description of a single derrick brings 
us to the oil fields—and so on. 


Here are a few examples, taken from pub- 
lished short stories : 


“He showed up in camp just before sup- 
per time one cold Saturday night, along 
with the usual bunch of lumberjacks and 
floaters.” Which sets the scene for a lum- 
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“Can’t you birds get that motor to 
run yet?” he wanted to know. With 
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Written up with a more familiar back- 
ground, they might be rejects. 
£ “SkO\ The first story told of how an old man, 
a wizard at cards, came into the company Merch 
3 lunchre 
of a group of men and deliberately cheated eae 
\\ at cards in such a way that no one’ could tions, ¢ 
help noticing it. It develops that one of tion a 
nN the lumberjacks was his son and had been Length 
° aymel! 
A NOVEL cheating, too, though seen by no one but i 
@ the old man. The father, although he knew 
it was dangerous, pulled his fast one to 
Possibly We Can HELP. egy: met ta E29, withdraw attention from the boy, who would Hea 
e Criticism De- ‘ 
partment of Writ- soon be found out, and sound a warning. 6 Nor 
er’s Digest has been working with writers daily for the Price. 
past 20 ye D g that ti e have | {led thou- ° 
ast of ose jae y De an a Ferg ee ee Short-s short stories about card games are writter 
Novels, particularly, are as interesting to work with as as innumerable as they are identical. Out terest 
a real person. That is, a good novel. Many that we re- ° ° and e! 
ceive, however, are not worth further time and effort of one hundred of them, ninety-nine of . 
— that we receive are a pleasure and a joy to edit, ‘ : install: 
--arrange, improve, and revise. them are sure to take place in the back design 
In order to cut down upon the number of novels of- room of a saloon, the men in shirt sleeves— he 
fered to us for criticism, and which, in our opinion, are ety e fa : * suc 
not worth an expenditure on the part of the author, we usually very tough men, addicted to talking struct 
offer a FREE REPORT on all novels sent to us. ¢ ’ . . s = rds 
; out of the sides of their mouths. When Words. 
s not a criticism. We are : from 
iS not os ne an editor sees a common enough plot re- iid | 
or nothing t is mere} Me 
a brief report stating sdistliey or not we are willing to moved from the time-accepted background, for on 
criticize your novel, what we can do, what the cost will ~ « P ° 
be, and what marketing chances the novel may have he is inclined to feel very friendly toward 
Our work includes editing, criticism, revision sugges- > ; oe 
tions, occasionally some re-writing, and a detailed dis- the manuscript. Fali 
cussion of the manner in which you handled your plot, , iia . . - > > 1e 
characters, and theme. For a FREE REPORT on a The second story was more the ,adven- Drive. 
novel, oond  t the turous type and handled the old plot of the mater 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT fooler being fooled, or of a thief stealing trades 
WRITER'S DIGEST Cincinnati, Ohio | something that happens to be “hot.” Usu- incluc 
Our charges for the criticism of a novel are approxi- ally the lots k | for f mee cludir 
mately $60 for 100,000 words; sometimes a little more, ally these plots take the form of a petty wah 1 
and sometimes a little less depending partly on the physi- : : eames oe . 
cal appearance of the book, and mostly on the work bad-man running away from a back used 
to be done. street robbery, stealing a car, and finding in sh 
— out too late that the car belongs to a " 
: . Tiai 1 
BECOME A GAG WRITER! murderer and that the police are hot in acu 
Stud aa H. B. Goldis Wins $100.00 1st Priz ae | eer a . iti 
“ luuetetioGas pursuit. Articles of clothing, stripped from Photc 
We teach you how. We SELL your ideas. a dead man, turn out to be the property artich 
highest rates. Fourth Successf of Year 7 é ¢ 
th azines ar subsc ers a > = 
ig Re og ; ee inf of a hunted killer. The thief then faces 
Sa ee eee ean ene Sees a murder charge. But in the story quoted Na 
DON ULSH STUDIOS above the whole scene of action was moved Bank 
443 WRIGHTWOOD CHICAGO, ILL. ° 
to the more romantic atmosphere of the cles | 
WRITERS AND EDITORS “| sea; the goods in question were not ordinary chant 
a: things, like cars or clothing. — 
We one, seein, copy: criticize, help a mant epette pts, - ws cessfi 
yrit cs t , biographies, talks cles, sales . ; 
tate, (DoCuIeiE cand aiiverticiny ae yo ord free literat ba The third story handled the old plot of tailer 
THE LITERARY WORKSHOP a married man coming back with his wife camp 
Established 1914 - here. 
35 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois to the seme of former escapades and are | 
Frank Dalton O’Sullivan, Editor meeting his arch confederate who is itching a 
to give him away to the little woman. The 
LEARN 10 WRITE HUMOR author here wasn’t content with the usual Ce 
dance floor scene, where Peter strolls on D. kN 
Win contest prize money, sell jingles to advertisers, gags to 2 . 
aan oka te tela Ghar tees ie sade, with Doris and meets the slant-eyed Vera tech 
become a columnist. My system makes it easy—and to i » 
prove this I'll send a Sample Lesson free—no obligation who for four and a half pages does the re 
on your part. Big Apple all over our hero’s feelings, with 
Jack W. Pansy, 2041 East 64th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. cann 
(Continued to page 51) tion 
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Chicago Markets 


(Continued from page 40) 


Merchandising aids and ideas for restaurants, 
lunchrooms, cafeterias, industrial and school lunch- 
rooms are important here. New restaurant installa- 
tions, air conditioning, sanitation and moderniza- 
tion are good to use as the basis of articles. 
Lengths should not be more than 1500 words and 
payment averages Yec to lc, payable on publica- 
tion. Photographs bring $5.00. 


Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, monthly, 
6 North Michigan Avenue. Editor, Charles E. 
Price. Material for this one must be practical and 
written in a technical manner that will be of in- 
terest to heating and air conditioning contractors 
and engineers. No material on residence or home 
installations is used. Articles center around the 
design, installation, operation and maintenance of 
such equipment in large buildings and commercial 
structures. Short articles are used from 200-700 
words, Features run to 2500 words. Rates are 
from 1c to 1¥%c a word depending on value and 
paid for on publication. Photographs are paid 
for on space rates. 


Inland Printer, monthly, 205 West Wacker 
Drive. Editor, J. L. Frazier. Needs here are for 
material that will help printers and the allied 
trades to sell more printing effectively. Articles 
include every phase of the printing business in- 
cluding economical shop operation, merchandising 
and selling. Fillers of 100 words or more are 
used on ideas for saving time, effort and money 
in shop operation. Articles average 1000 words 
although there is no length limitation if the mate- 
rial is outstanding. Rates are not definite de- 
pending entirely on the value of the material. 
Photographs are used if they fit in well with the 
article submitted. 


National Clothier, monthly, 222 West North 
Bank Drive. Editor, Allen Sensheimer. Use arti- 
cles that will help the retail clothier in his mer- 
chandising, advertising and display work. Sub- 
mitted material should be centered around a suc- 
cessful program that has been carried out by a re- 
tailer. Usable ideas in window displays, mail 
campaigns and advertisements, will gain interest 
here. Lengths, from 200 to 300 words. Rates 
are Yec to %c payable on publication. Photos 
used. 


Canner, weekly, 140 North Dearborn St. Editor, 
D. M. Hubbard. Primary interest here is in the 
technical phases of the canning industry such as the 
chemical research into spoilage of canned products. 
Articles on the successful operation of modern 
canneries and production methods will get atten- 
tion. Material should not be more than 2000 





NO NEW CLIENTS TAKEN 
in Fiction Writing 


Time will not permit my adding any new clients to 
my present list after my return from vacation Febru- 
ary 15. Exceptions will be made of the few who have 
already né sgotiated concerning the Course but are un- 
able to begin work before that date. 

‘Fiction Writing Self- 


How ever, my fourth book, 1 
Taught,” will be published e * in the year, giv- 
ing a new approach to the subject and enabling 


writers to learn by themselves various things they 
have hitherto usually had to learn from others. 
Its appearance will be announced in THE WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST. 

ARTHUR. SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
CARMEL, NEW YORK 





Ed Bodin, 1107 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


Professional authors’ agent on limited or 
unlimited representation. 

Although Ed Bodin handles mostly professionals without 
fee, all authors can become CONSULTING SUBSCRIBERS 
for $3 a year, which gives them the privilege of consulting 
Mr. Bodin at any time by letter, for professional informa- 
tion and advice, without danger of agency ballyhoo or flat- 
tery; but prompt honest reply. 





















SAME DAY SERVICE! WF Ail XP WERE 
* ON THE DAY sige goo 
KRAFT ENVELOPES—25 9x12; 25 91/2x121/2—89c. 25 6x’ 
25 61/2x91/2—-65c. RUBBER STAMPS 75c. 100 Manica 
. 9; 50 61/x91/2) only $1.00. HOWARD BOND— 
; P $1. ; Light, $1.19. CORRASABLE 
BOND-—100 Sheet Packet 69c. 


FREE: Hints for Writers 





FREE: Hudson Mss. Cards 


Add 10% West of Mississippi with every order 
HUDSON RIVER PRESS, 20 West 22nd St., New York, N.Y. 




















THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are se their manuscripts which I 
have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 
olish, and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 
| eon tl »d to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per thousand words. Write for discount on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 








MONEY FOR YOU IN PRIZE CONTESTS 


Contests are not a fake, you CAN win, but you must know 
HOW. CONTEST MAGAZINE has helped thousands; it 
will help YOU. Biggest, best and most widely circulated 
medium in the field. 
SEND US ONE DOLLAR, NOW— 
we wil! send you the next FIVE bi issues and give you 
our 36 page book, ‘““WINNING SECRETS,” FREE. 
FREESE PUBLICATIONS 


Drawer D, Upland, Indiana 














GAG-CARTOON 


MAKE BIG MONEY — AT HOME — BY MAIL! 


Magazines pay up to $200.00 per cartoon. Get 
nh W FIELD. Be your own boss! My 5 


in this NE 
le: — ge illustration course shows you 
ho No erience needed to start. CARTOON $280 
MARKETS. 7 CLUDED. All for 
Send name today for FREE details. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 
Box 106—Dept. W Fall Creek, Wis. 








THE VERB - FINDER 


Put the POWER THAT GETS ACTION into everything you 
write without tedious drills or ‘‘exercise.’' You can quickly 
learn to apply a single secret which will breathe new power 
into everything you write—and make it instantly more expres- 
sive, peaponee getting and colorful. 

Lea to invigorate and enliven your writing with—verbs, 
skilfully chosen. The VERB-FINDER is a treasury of 100,000 
powerful verbs arranged according to a startling, new method 


Ld h 
far more simple than that post 
8 PAID 


of the dictionary. 
RODALE PRESS, Dept. 6, Emaus, Pa. 


for circular. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SELLING IS MY JOB 


My unusual editorial connections over a long period of 
years have enabled me to cope with the sales problems 
confronting every writer. Editors are clamoring for worth 
while scripts, and this has resulted in many quick sales 
during the last few months. 

I receive many scripts requiring minor revisions, but on 
the whole have been fortunate in securing many which 
meet the particular editor’s demands. Book length manu- 
scripts have been coming in steadily, but not enough for 
my immediate needs. 


HAVE YOU A SALES PROBLEM? 

Send me a trial manuscript and let’s see if a quick sale 
cannot be made, but if it should require minor changes, 
these I point out to you. I DO NOT COACH. I 
SPECIALIZE IN SELLING MANUSCRIPTS. But I 
must have something to sell, real ideas, original twists. 
Perhaps you have them. It costs little to find out and 
you may depend upon an honest opinion. My charge is 
enough merely to reimburse me for the expense involved 
in placing your work. $2.00 buys a critical analysis and 
an unbiased opinion—if I think it won’t sell—on any 
script of 5,000 words or less. $3.00 on 5,100 to 10,000 
with special rates for longer scripts. Commission 10% 
on all sales, domestic and foreign, including motion pic- 
ture and other rights. 

A word of professional advice may save you time, worry 
and money, especially if you are a beginner. 


ADE STANLEY 
PUBLISHER'S AGENT 
8116 Lindbergh Bivd., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














— 1939 Edition — 


SONGWRITERS’ MANUAL 


now ready 
Full of helpful information for the aspiring song writer. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 


STANDARD SONG SERVICE, Dept. 10 
1412-13 Great Northern Bidg., Chicago, Ili. 




















WANTED! *,rcm 
WRITERS 

arrange for Piano, Ukulele, Banjo and Guitar. Tosteuctions, 

on and beautiful scripts furnished, FREE criti- 

cism and re without obligation on your rt. SEND_ YOUR 


part. ND 
ORIGINAL Bo OEMS ——. for our SPECIAL OFFER, Radio and 
Sales Permit, Money Refund Contract and Complete Plans. 


BEST MUSIC — BEST PRICE — BEST SERVICE 
VARIETY SERVICE, Dept. X, Salem, Indianc 














SONG POEM WRITERS 


WRITE POEMS FOR US 

Our progressive methods have aided many song poem 
writers to have their poems set to musie and to se- 
cure publication of their sang. 

Send for free booklet, ‘‘The Key to Your Future in 
Songwriting’? and information about our a 50 plan. 
mh gear for free examination. (Our 17th year 
of servic 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, pept. a-1, Salem, Ind. 














SONGWRITERS’ BEST PLAN 


We will pick the best of your 3 poems sent us 
and write a FREE melody. We publish. Send 
for complete plan. 
GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, Thomaston, Maine 














words in length. Rates are Ie to 1¥%c a word 
and higher payable at the end of month follow. 
ing acceptance. Photographs are used at $2.00 
each. 


Graphic Arts Monthly, monthly, 608 South 
Dearborn St. Editor, D. B. Eisenberg. Uses tech- 
nical material of interest to printers and typogra- 
phers. Needs are for technical and sales material 
as well as articles on the development of new 
printing processes. Lengths should not be more 
than 1500 to 2000 words with emphasis on the 
lower figure. Rates are about lc a word payable 
on publication. 


Toys and Bicycles, monthly, 307 North Michi- 
gan Avenue. Editor, C. Daugherty. This was 
formerly Toys and Novelties. Uses merchandising 
articles that will help the retail toy dealer to im- 
prove his sales through better displays, advertis- 
ing and sales stimulants. It would help accept- 
ance here to use the by-line of the toy department 
buyer or the store owner. Lengths should be 
from 1000 to 1600 words. Payment on publication 
at Yec a word. Photographs add $1 each to the 
check. 


N ALL of the following save yourself postage 

by scratching them off your list. In some 
cases changes have been made that makes the 
publication 100 per cent staff prepared, others have 
developed regular correspondents and still others 
have “gone the way of all flesh”: 


Home Furnishing Dealer, Opportunity, Black Archer 
Press, Modern Restaurant, National Jeweler, Hospital Topics 
and Buyer, Horse and Fockey, Educational Screen, American 
Field, Liberal, Detective, Hobbies, Chevrolet Dealers’ News, 
Boating Business, National Furniture Review, Monthly Re- 
view, Columbian, Great Lakes Banker, National Live Stock 
Producers, U. S. Egg and Poultry, Farm Implement News, 
American Poultry Journal, Mass Transportation and Motor 
Freight, Jobber Topics, Super Service Station, Fibre Con- 
tainers, Modern Beauty Shop and Hotel Bulletin. 





Sir: 

I notice in Writer’s Dicest for December an 
announcement from the American Miller which 
shows they are still in business. 

About a year ago I sent them a story and 
photographs on the new laboratory just completed 
by the Kansas Milling Company here about which 
Mr. Newton C. Evans, managing editor for the 
American Miller, and I had been corresponding 
for several weeks. He seemed very anxious for 
this material and published it in their issue for 
January, 1938. 

As I had not received my check nor heard 
anything from them I wrote them on March 14. 
About a week later I got a letter from Mr. Evans 
which stated that a memo had been given their 
accounting department and that I would receive 
my check in a few days. On April 11 I had not 
received the check and wrote them again. I never 
heard from this letter. 

Mrs. Mamie R. CULLEN, 
519 Mathewson Ave., Wichita, Kas. 
How about it American Miller ?—Ed. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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What Do You Say, Jack-? 


E have had a number of complaints that 

the discontinued pulp paper sport story 
monthly Jack Dempsey’s Magazine went out of 
business owing several authors for published mater- 
ial. The following letter from Ned Brown, who 
is publicity and business agent for Dempsey is 
self-explanatory. 

We respectfully disagree with Ned Brown. 

If Jack Dempsey lends his name to any enter- 
prise, then that enterprise immediately assumes 
financial responsibility because of the solid Demp- 
sey name. It is Jack’s moral duty, therefore, 
when people do business with any enterprises with 
which his name is connected to advise them 
whether or not the business in question has his 
backing, or has just bought the right to cash in 
on his “good will.” We like Dempsey, and we 
think he’s a swell guy. 

We don’t like the attitude in the following 
letter: 


Sir: 

With the slight inaccuracies which humanly 
creep into all complaints, your correspondents, 
C. C. Beyers, La., Cal., and Walt Munson, West 
Haven, Conn., are substantially correct. 

Beyers should be paid $18.00; Munson should 
be paid $10.00. What’s more, the moneys are 
long overdue. They are owed by the News Guild 
Publishing Co., Inc., of 480 Lexington Ave., N. 
Y. City. Their bills were turned over to Mr. 
Leibowitz, who acted as auditor for the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Harry Donenfeld, the Treasurer, was 
to defray all expenses for the first three editions. 

Jack Dempsey was merely an employed editor, 
and had nothing to do with the financial end of 
the business. 

Please address your complaints to Harry Don- 
enfeld, Room 933, 480 Lexington Avenue, and 
I'd suggest you write to him personally, not as 
the News Guild, for they may return a letter so 
addressed. 

Thanking you for calling this to my attention, 
and with the sincere hope that you get favorable 
and quick action, Yours very truly, 


Nep Brown, Dempsey’s oe 
Sth Ave., at 30 St... N.Y. C. 





Sir: 

This gag writer wishes to offer to the 10 best 
and ‘upcoming’ experienced cartoonists in the 
United States a chance to hit the New York 
markets without any investment. I will supply 
the necessary gags and ideas and solicit the 
roughs to the New York markets. This collabora- 
tion will be on a 50-50 basis. If interested send 
two of your best roughs with self-addressed en- 
velope and sufficient postage. 

H. S. Donen, 1337 Grant Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


January, 1939 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS ... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell 
Articles, Fillers. 


I’ve sold over 3,500 Stories, 


Juvenile material—Stories, 


Serials, Articles 


and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. 


Now I’m teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL 


766 Hippodrome Bidg., 


HERMAN 


Cleveland, Ohio 











ARTISTIC MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate, prompt work—experienced typist. 


uality bond. 


‘arbon copy. 


Extra first and last sheets. 


Minor corrections in spelling and grammar, 


if requested 


Forty cents per thousand words. 
Special rates on more than 10,000 words. 
Mailed fiat. 


JANET 
4720 Oregon Street 


HORNBERGER 
San Diego, Calif. 














WE HELP WRITERS TO HELP 
THEMSELVES 


Practical, commonsense 


writing of fiction and non-fiction ; 
juveniles ; 


and radio; poetry; 
member of WRITERS’ 


assistance by spécialists in the 
plays for stage, screen 
articles and essays. Each 
COUNSEL is an experienced 


writer and sympathetic critic thoroughly conversant with 
current market requirements. 


Let us analyze er writing ogg and help you to 


solve them. $5.00 


with a 


thousand word script 


($1.00 a thousand words) will bring you a detailed 


report from our fiction consultant and assurance that 
there is such a thing as sincere help for sincere 
workers. 


WRITERS’ COUNSEL 


(New York Branch) 


348 East 50th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 











ORIGINAL 


POEMS, SONGS 
WANTED FOR 
PUBLICATION 


WESTMORE MUSIC CORPORATION 
919 S. W. Taylor, Dept. W. 


Portiand, Ore. 














SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Collaboration with a thoroughly 
More than 90 of my Songs and Arrangements 


composer, 
accepted for publication. 
ination and criticism. 


trained and well-known 


Send your Poems for free exam- 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. Bachelor of Music 


4153M South Van Ness, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’ S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper | men throughout United States, 

anada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

 stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. ayment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover the February issue on or before January 
16. Rates 7 cents the word. 

B.-- ask —— who has a complaint on an advertiser 

our ‘“‘personal’’ department to please get in touch with 
WRITER'S DIGEST promptly. 





If you are not NECESSARY to Some One—you know 
loneliness in all its poignancy. CYTHEREA. For 
men. Box 670, Seattle, » Washington. Enclose postage. 


THE GRAPEVINE CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. Dollar 
membership. Every welcome—EXCEPT—the for- 
tune hunter. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Postage, 
please. 


“HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS”—32 pages. 10c 
postpaid. Bison Service, Buffalo, Minnesota. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends, acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details. Dept V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 


YOU CAN BE A REPORTER! “My 20 years in News- 
paper Work” tells how. Learn from a coast-to- 
coast veteran. $1. Jack Johnson, Provincetown, 


Mass. 
ORIGINAL HUMOR WRITTEN. Any subject. Car- 


toon ideas. Columns. Postage appreciated. Don 
Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


TRAVEL ON CREDIT—Information on how to travel 
to Europe, West Indies, etc. Monthly payments— 
Box C-1. 





USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES—Writers’ aids 
galore. Huge bargain list, 10c. Wanted—books, 
courses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


FOOL YOUR FRIENDS! Make believe you are on a 
vacation in California! Send self-addressed envelope 
and a dime for two, or a quarter for seven scenic 
postcards. You stamp and fill them out, and return 
in envelope for free mailing from here. Martin’s, 
Box 7, Hollywood, California. 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. Writers service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 





SOLUTIONS—House of Friendship and Understanding. 
onely ones need Gempustendiiie. Correspondence 
with interesting people. A service that is unusual. 
For particulars address, ee please, Solutions, 
1206 Union Street, Schenectady, N. Y. 





WANTED to take up the matter of printing a volume, 
with a book publishing or an incorporated printing 
company. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd St., 
Miami, Florida. 





PLOTTO, COOK’S, with INSTRUCTION BOOKLET— 
Have practically new copy. $8.50 takes it. Claire 
Cass, 284 East 171 Street, New York City. 





PUBLICIZE YOURSELF, Business, profession, book, 
column, mail order line, salesmanship; thru clever 
advertising, letters, campaigns. Promotional outline 
$1.00. State problem and send data— TODAY! 
Hinkle Press Agency, W906 Chestnut, Joplin, 
Missouri. 


GENIE SET—General, adventure, mystery, love, shorts 
—$15. Box C-2. 


WILL PHOTOGRAPH YOUR requirements. Philadel- 
phia and vicinity. Geo. Umstead, 263 Rocklyn 
Road, Upper Darby, Pa. 


RADIO WRITERS ATTENTION! We offer a complete 
marketing service for your radio scripts. We buy 
a few outright. Sell others on commission. Fee: 
One dollar. Please enclose with Script. All lengths, 
Must be quality scripts or you waste your time, 
National Radio Features, 312-13 Kennedy Bldg, 





Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


400 SYNONYMS FOR “SAID,” 12c; “Contests and 
Prizes,” 12c; 100 Photographic Markets, 18c. Pax- 
son, 110 Walnut, Ardmore, Penna. 


PEN AND INK ILLUSTRATIONS prepared for your 
article, story, verse or book. Cartoon Ideas II- 
lustrated. One dollar and up. M. Millner, 1461 
Plymouth Avenue, San Francisco, California. 








IS YOUR ENVIRONMENT afflicted by adult infan- 
tilism? CONTACTS, original clearing house for the 
mentally marooned, founded in 1927, connects intel- 
ligent people everywhere who enjoy discussing the 
problems of life by letter. Send 3c stamp please. 
Box 91, Station D, New York City. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished. Try Short story Plot Analysis. (Copy- 
righted). 50c Postpaid. G. N. Alworth, 556 Blaine 
Ave., Marion, Ohio. 





PLOTTO—Like new, first reasonable offer takes it. 
H. Cockburn, 94 Normandy, Toronto, Canada. 





RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Copyright 1935). Dime 
and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margins” included 
FREE. G. N. Alworth, 556 Blaine Ave., Marion, 





PRESS CLIPPERS—Reliable copyrighted information, 
25c. Practical marketing re 3c stamp. Albert 
C. Mayham, Grand Gorge, N. Y 





RELIABLE RESEARCH!—Any conceivable subject. 
Any questions answered. International exchange. 
(Send problem for reasonable estimate.) Warsley 
Research Bureau, Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 





ARE YOU STUMPED while writing that novel—need 
a new idea, a fresh slant? Published novelist will 
assist you. Write fully. Simon Service, Suite 1102, 
210 Fifth Ave., New York. 





FACTS ABOUT MODERN COWBOYS, dude ranches, 
Yellowstone Park, the Rockies, etc. wo questions 
i 25c. Dick Hunt, Box 476, Red Lodge, 

ont. 





BURLESQUE STAGE SLANG. 50c. E. Fontaine, 4330 
Lake Park, Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED: Writer’s Year Book for 1935 or previous. 
Quote price. Dick Hunt, Box 476, Red Lodge, Mont. 





WOULD-BE writer wants correspondence with view to 
collaboration, exchange of ideas, etc. Male, female, 
genius, crackpot—all are invited. Box C-3. 





DOPE FIEND’S LINGO. For writers. Any slang list 
compiled upon request. $1.00. E. Fontaine, 4330 
Lake Park, Chicago, Illinois. 





LET’S GET ACQUAINTED—Men and women, “18 to 
80,” write. I will introduce you to the person your 
heart desires. Confidential. In plain sealed en- 
velope. Give your age (Stamp appreciated). Miss 
Kennedy, Indianapolis, Indiana, Box 1443 





SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, Hawaiian and Philippine 
Island—China, Japan and Siberia. Authentic and 
personal information by writer-adventurer. 22 years 
in Pacific waters. Three questions $1.00, additional 
me so Eddie S. Brunner, c/o Elks Club, Hono- 
ulu, T. H. 
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AMATEUR ARTISTS and Cartoonists earn excellent 
cash income at home, copying and duplicating car- 
toons for advertisers. Postcard brings full particu- 
lars. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle, Wisconsin. 





WRITERS! Small items bring big checks if you know 
WHERE TO SELL. Latest, detailed, rated market 
lists. 44 Cartoon idea markets. 72 short-short 
story markets. 35 Greeting-card verse markets. 
42 Short humor markets. Each list 25c. Harry 
Bierman, 130 West 42nd St., New York City. 


VOCABULARY? Dollar bill brings my _ system. 
Claude Fisher, 945 W. 62nd St., Seattle, Wash. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime and stamp. (Copyright 1935). Enlarged. 
G. N. Alworth, 556 Blaine Ave., Marion, Ohio. 


PRISONER’S SLANG. Dictionary for writers. E. 
Fontaine, 4330 Lake Park, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENT WANTED to place new songs. 62 Church 
St., Ware, Mass. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Will- 
mar, Minn. 


MAKE MORE MONEY WRITING. 
Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 








Folio, 25c. Ralph 


Streamlined plots for ’39. A complete supply embrac- 

ing any modern writer’s needs. Detailed, complete, 

* ann ileal Plotmaster, The Sun, Blue Rapids, 
nsas. 


BEGINNING WRITERS ATTENTION! By request—a 
re-issue of booklet—How to Develope Your Story— 
Now 10c. Writers’ Booklets, 125 Magnolia St., 
Hartford, Conn. 


ATTENTION POETS! “Moonlight and Shadows” pays 
cash plus quarterly book prizes for your poems. 
Send dime for full particulars. Johnson Pub. Co., 
Box 356, Denver, Colo. 


AVERAGE $50 PER WEEK on news feature stories. 
Get my manual of instructions. Designed for the 
beginner; sample stories shown. Instructions on 
how to market. Price $1. C. B. Riddle, P. O. Box 
442, Washington, D. C. " 


GRADUATE NURSE—Gentlewoman fifty, writer, de- 
sires position companion-housekeeper. Go anywhere 
for collaboration and small salary. Box C-5. 


BRIEF PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY! Details 
(Book), 25c Coin! Lewis Hower, Lewistown, Ohio. 


CAN YOU WRITE INTERESTING Personal Letters? 
Commercialize your talent writing Advertising Let- 
ters. Good cash income opportunities everywhere. 
Thorough, practical course, “How To Write and 
Sell Good Advertising Letters,” by ex-Advertising 
Agency Copywriter, $1. Satisfaction, or money re- 
funded: R. Provincial, Rutland, Vt. 


LOOK! GET “CUPID’S MAIL.” Photos, descriptions, 
Opportunities galore. Copy 10c. “Cupid’s Mail,’ 
2149-H, Jackson, Chicago. 





TRAFFIC JAM—(solitaire) fills idle hours with keen 
enjoyment. Cash prizes. Pocket edition, take any- 
where. Prepaid two dimes. The Renault Company, 
Vineland, N. 


JOIN THE AMATEUR AUTHOR’S CLUB. Social. 
Exchange ideas. Stamp please. Jean Walton, Box 
174, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 








SHORT STORY WRITING—YOUR CHANCE! A little 
effort may bring you success. Earn while you learn. 
My SELF-HELPS for short story writing is what 
you need. $1 Post paid. Address Dorothea Muttitt, 
Story Counsellor, Westport, Conn. 





INTELLIGENT, REFINED LADY wants permanent 
position as companion. Excellent references. Box 
1044, Muncie, Ind. 





“LIVE” PLOTS—characters, opening, crises, dramatic 
action, climax, outlined in 2000 words. Gives story 
you’ll WANT to write. Send your story-idea and 
$2. York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


UNIQUE, IMPORTED CALENDAR. Gives twenty 
year service. Dime, stamp. Matt Oliver, State San, 
Talihina, Okla. 


WRITERS! TYPISTS! IT’S NEW! It’s practical! 
Pres-to, the handy typewriter oiler. Made like a 
fountain pen. Clips into pocket. A hundred other 
uses. Card brings free booklet. Van Supplies, 464 
East 117, No. 7, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cs PLOTTER (dollar) plus INDUSTRIOUS- 

ESS .. . equals teen-age fiction sales. Detailed 

pm 50c each. W. H. Fraser, Box 455, Bracebridge, 
Ontario, Canada. 


“NEWS OF WORTH.” Pursuing money? Come with 
me! Together we’ll chase the elusive dollar and 
have fun doing it! Monthly service at reasonable 
rates to sincere writers including tips, idea-develop- 
ment, clippings, research. Sheldon Worth, 235 So. 
21st. St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


JAMES WADSWORTH, Writer and Astrologer, wishes 
you a Happy New Year. 201 East 46th St., N. Y.C. 


WRITERS! FURNISHED COTTAGES, South Georgia 
rural area. Rent nominal. Food cheap. Excellent 
year-round climate. Details Charles Dickson, Syl- 
vester, Georgia. 


MAILED! Eight story-writing prints 50c. Ed Sabin, 
Del Mar, Calif. 


WANTED: Here’s chance to make extra money. Radio 
sponsor wants “behind the scenes” stories about 
well-known people or events. Must be facts. Writ- 
ing ability unimportant. For details, address 
Box C-4. 


ANYONE, ANYWHERE CAN WRITE and sell if they 
know—What to Write. How to Write it. Where 
to Sell. Forty easiest, quickest, cash markets for 
hundreds of common everyday subjects. The Rural 
Writer Plan. The Special Correspondent Plan. All 
25c, Jenkins, 1550 Fillmore, San Francisco, Calif. 


SWEETHEARTS, Pals, Picture Lovers! Something 
interesting. Write today. Humphrey, 164 Baker, 
Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 


YOUR EXPERIENCES, JOKES, POEMS, CARTOONS, 
Snapshots Published! Copy 20c; Three—50c. WOW, 
Eolia, Missouri. 


300 to 500 QUARTERS received daily from small 
classified ad. Send 25c silver for ad, and instruc- 
tions. Ulysses Barnes, 3011 Glasgow Street, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 


IS YOUR TIME LIMITED? Write pies card verse. 
Selling writers. Instructions and live markets, $1. 
Booth Enterprises, 60 Bayswater Street, East Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


LONELY HEARTS—FIND YOUR SWEETHEART 
through the world’s foremost select correspondence 
club. 39,000 men and women have enlisted A con- 
fidential services during the past 17 years: y not 
you? Painstaking service for particular people. 
Members everywhere. Sealed particulars free. Evan 
Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 








ag ge oy - CONTEST COURSE AND MEMBERSHIP 
only $1.00. Included—Bi-monthly bulletins, indefi- 
nitely, help with your entries, and answers to your 
contest problems. Inquiries solicited. Personal 
Contest Club, P. O. Box 9, Station P, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





IS PLOTTING YOUR DIFFICULTY?—Let selling 
writers furnish a smash title, gripping first para- 
graph, detailed outline of body and climax. Send 
specific “idea” and $1 to Booth Enterprises, 60 
Bayswater Street, East Boston, Mass. 





YOUNG MAN, 26, newspaperman, who dotes on writ- 

ing Gag- lines (Cartoons), Contesting, Radio Script, 
Dramas, Swimming and Horseback Ri ing, would like 
correspondence with intelligent female, 20—26, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., vicinity, or elsewhere. Box C-8. 





WANT A BETTER JOB? Unusual application brought 

me seven good offers, one swell position. Sample 
and details, worth a month’s salary, yours for dime 
and stamp. DW, Box 757, Springfield, Mass. 
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WRITERS COUNSEL SERVICE 


William E. Harris, Director 


You Can't Lose 

Because even if we reject your ms. we tell you 
WHY. You learn what is blocking you; what are 
YOUR markets. 

We teach you the Business of writing as well as 
the Technique. 

Specialists in Creative Criticism and Directed 
Sales, we BUILD Careers. 

Professional writers respect and Constantly USE 
our (1) Accurate Sales Reports; (2) Impersonal 
Analyses; (3) Detailed Revision Outlines. 


You Need Not Wait 
Other agencies, our clients tell us, require weeks 
to return a verdict. We report regularly within a 
week—sometimes twenty-four hour service. 
Dependable, Accurate, Informing. 


Introductory Offer 
Trial Criticism: 3000 words, $1. Short Shorts, 
Help in Blocking Out Plots, and Agency Reports 
Regularly $l. 

PLEASE: No postcards! Write a letter giving full writ- 
in experience. The more we know, the better we can 
advise you. 

Director's Experience 
Professor of Writing Member of the Staff 
Staley College Two Conferences 


NOTE: The Director is Available to Speak Before Clubs, 
riting Groups, etc. Small fee. 


Write for further particulars. 
44 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





GUARANTEED TYPING 


Sample guarantee for the asking 
Rates: 40c per 1,000; 30c over 20,000; includes carbon, 
minor corrections, extra first and last pages. 
Why take a chance? 
Send for the sample guarantee today. 
TRUXTUN CRAVEN 
416 E. 50th St., New York City 





POETS: start the New Year Right 


coud self-addressed, stamped envelope for 1939 PRIZE 
OGRAM, with ‘particulars of $25 Quarterly Prizes, 
aaa contests, book publication contest, and de- 
Poh pd leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
OKS co of which contain list of 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 
RALEIDOGRAPH. A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year.) 
702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 








RADIO WRITERS 


Send me your manuscripts—I will correct and advise. 
Send One Dollar with scripts and with return stamped 
envelope. 


Produced, Credited Radio Writer 


GEOFFREY WHALEN 
1400 Lake Shore Drive, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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tise IS Searls ot Bidg., Rochester, N. 


START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT with substantial 

plots for your stories. We offer completely devel- 
oped, workable plots—any type, slanted toward the 

magazines that you wish to reach. From three to five 
writers sell stories developed from our plots each 

week; many of these being first sales. Let us put 
that solid foundation under your next story that has 
enabled many beginners to break into print. Ask 
about our “10% commission on sale” plan. Crosby’s 
Plot Shop, Box 12, Station A, Charleston, S. C. 


LONESOME? Want a loving sweetheart with money? 
oo Zane’s Social Service, Box 385-W, Brunswick, 
aine 


ROMANTIC MOTHER LODE—Information '49 Gold 

Rush—Ghost towns—Gold mining, past and pres- 
ent — Detailed answers—3 questions $1.00. Geo. 
Roberts, Columbia, Cal. 


CHRISTIAN MOTHER, three boys, need home, job, 
few dollars. Practical nurse or housekeeper. Cali- 
fornia. Box C-6. 


SPOOKS! TOOFS! HEP-CATS! Lift, verve, “oomph” 

for your stories. Complete swing lingo—-350 terms, 
defined and illustrated in sentences; 25c coin. In- 
cluded Free: hen Characters Speak’—the four 
ways to handle “he-said” problem. Two specials from 
The Writer’s First-Aid Kit. Squire Company, 4715 
West Lloyd, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


JOIN THE UNKNOWN SONGWRITERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Three cent stamp brings full details, to ama- 
teur Lyric and Melody writers. Secr.: J. Dubelbeiss, 
419 12th Street, West New York, New Jersey. 


RADIO “SERIALS” PAY BIG—Study complete 15- 
minute dramatic script actually used nationwide 
network; 50c coin. Writer’s Service, San Clemente, 
California. 


DEFECTIVE SIGHT AND HOW TO CURE IT. 240 
pages, $1.00. Alfred P. Scholtz, M. D. 177 Lincoln 
Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


100 PLOT OUTLINES of Redbook, American, Cosmo- 
politan stories, $1. Writer’s Clearinghouse, 4 East 
53rd St., New York City. 


THIEVES ARGOT, underworld slang—new, authentic, 
25c coin. Valuable bibliography crime reference 
library, 25c. Writer’s Service, San Clemente, Cali- 
fornia. 














Sir: 

I have read Wrirer’s Dicest for six or seven 
years and think it the tops. I have written trade 
journal articles for over a year and have received 
many tips from your columns which resulted in 
sales. 

Here’s my problem. I have an article ready to 
send out which should be of interest to many re- 
tail fields, such as grocers, druggists, hardware 
dealers, etc. I would like to write the same story 
for all of these fields. Is is permissible to do this? 

James M. Youns, Jr., 
Box 42, Clinton, Penna., 
Allegheny County. 


Certainly, as long as you do not sell the same 
article to competing, or indirectly competing 
trade journals. When each article you sell on 
this same subject, is completely re-written and re- 
slanted for the new trade journal to which you 
are submitting it, with new photographs, you are 
100% O. K. 

However, if the articles are alike, or practically 
alike, (with, perhaps, just a new lead, then you 
must offer them under the head of “second serial 
rights.” This means to the editor that he has 
this story exclusive for his field, but that a dupli- 
cate copy (more or less) will appear in non- 
related trade journals.—Eb. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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A Word About Background 
(Continued from page 44) 


Doris confessing in the end that she “knew 
about it right along.” In this particular 
story the dance floor is a cafe in a South 
American town. Vera is a full flavored 
adventuress, and the hero is a sea captain. 
Their very roles beg to be put into a story. 

Going back to better known fiction, even 
to the classics, we see how the author 
went to great pains to interest the reader in 
the circumstances of the story as well as in 
the plot. Any one of Poe’s stories, for 
instance. The best of Jack London’s. 
Stevenson’s, those of D. H. Lawrence, Wil- 
bur Daniel Steele, Irvin S. Cobb. 


This doesn’t mean, of course, that every 
story, to be good, must contain an unusual 
setting. Some of the best short stories ever 
written employ very common-place at- 
mosphere, such as O. Henry’s “The Munici- 
pal Report,” or Stevenson’s “Markheim.” 
But these stories fall naturally into the 
background in which we find them. The 
stories might have taken place elsewhere, 
but for the purposes of its plot, they look 
best in their present form. After all, a 
story must be convincing in every line. 
Artificiality must be avoided everywhere. 
A plot cannot be moved around like a man 
on a checkerboard. It belongs, usually, to 
a certain background. The trick is to find 
the background that will make it most color- 
ful and not to stop at the easiest one we 
have at hand. 


Get your action well mapped out and then 
ask yourself if it’s taking place in the most 
interesting surroundings possible to such a 
plot. Then be sure you give a _ reason 
in the story for the plot taking place in 
that particular place. Intigrate the action 
closely with the landscape. Introduce some 
peculiarity of the neighborhood and have 
it influence the story at some point. In that 
way you make the reader feel that the story 
is unfolding in the most logical place pos- 
sible as well as in the most interesting. 


Nor does all this mean that you must 
inevitably situate your action at that spot 
on the globe that is farthest removed in 
point of miles from the home town. Some 








FOUR A DAY! 


After tallying the number of editorial requests 
we get for stories, poems and articles—we dis- 
cover that they average four a day. Our regu- 
lar list of writers supplies two or three of these 
daily—the rest must come from you. 

Send us your manuscripts at once. If salable, 
we'll market them for the highest prices. If not, 
we promise you the criticism service that will 
put them into the selling class. 


Our rates: For manuscripts up to 2,000 words, $1; $1 per 
thousand thereafter. Resubmissions free. Fee returned 
on sale of manuscript. 


CAMERON - REED 


126 Madison Avenue, New York Citv 

















You Can “etl Others 
With Your Thinking 


TRY IT SOME TIME. Concentrate in- 
tently upon another person seated in a 
room with you, without his noticing it. 
Observe him gradually become restless and 
finally turn and look in your direction. 
Simple—yet it is a positive demonstration 
that thought generates a mental energy 
which can be projected from your mind to 
the consciousness of another. Do you real- 
ize how much of your success and happiness 
in life depend upon your influencing others? 
Is it not important to you to have others 
understand your point of view—to be re- 
ceptive to your proposals? 

How many times have you wished there 
were some way you could impress another 
favorably—get across to him or her your 
ideas? That thoughts can be transmitted, 
received, and understood by others is now 
scientifically demonstrable. 


This FREE Book Points the Way 


The tales of miraculous accomplishments of mind 
by the ancients are now known to be fact—not fable. 
The method whereby these things can be INTEN- 
TIONALLY, not accidentally, accomplished has been 
a secret long cherished by the Rosicrucians—one of 
the schools of ancient wisdom existing throughout the 
world. Write for the free copy of the fascinating 
sealed book, ‘*THE SECRET HERITAGE,” which 
explains how you may receive this unique wisdom 


and benefit by its application. Address: Scribe H.M.A. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 


San Jose, California 
(NOT A RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION) 
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FLATTERY — 


IS sweet—but it does NOT sell manuscripts! 


MY SELLING writers want the truth—they 
KNOW my frank, constructive criticisms 
promote SALES. 


MY AGENCY covers all markets. In New 
York my associate, Eileen Mooney, is in 
daily contact with editorial offices. In Hol- 
lywood I represent you. 

MY BEGINNING writers get the same 


honest prompt service which my selling writ- 
ers receive. I|WELCOME NEW WRITERS! 
MY HANDLING fee for criticism and 
analysis is $1 for EACH manuscript to 8,000 
words; $2 from 8000 to 20,000; $5 from 
20,000 to 50,000 and $10 above 50,000 
words. This fee is deducted from my 10% 
commission on sales. Fee and stamped, self- 
addressed envelope MUST accompany all 
manuscripts. 


TRUTH — Promotes YOUR 
SALES! 


GENE BOLLES 


6411 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone Hempstead 0903 or Hempstead 7581 








Wrirer’s Dicest 











Read MINICAM 


For all Camera Users. 


On sale at all newsstands. 
25¢ THE COPY. 


FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who 
have never sold a story, I have something that 
will save you a year’s time. A post card will 
bring you full details. Address “Writer,” 1332 
So. Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 

















MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
r 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. 
xperienced, expert and prompt, service guaranteed. 

Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace St. Harrisburg, Pa. 




















Make money in advertising. Prepare quickly during spare time. 
earn while you learn. No e rience necessa Rew. easy Fey 
Nothing else - Send. at once for free booklet—‘‘Win Success 
in Adv scigecarece: “A> bsg ements. No obligation. 

E-DAVI te OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 051, Chicago, Illinois, 








u. S. A. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 









young writers have the notion that if they 
put the whole world between them and their 
story, they’re writing interesting stuff. Re- 
member that if you can find some unusual 
aspect of your own country, of your own 
neighborhood even, it will appear all the 
more exciting and convincing. For instance, 
Irvin S. Cobb took the unusual situation 
of a buzzard with a cow bell around his 
neck haunting a murderer. Yet the whole 
thing takes place in a very ordinary rural 
district. 

Building up our great industries has often 
been called a romance. Why not cash 
in on the romantic possibilities in our great 
plants—the power represented in great ma- 
chines that almost seem to have outgrown 
their human creators? Innumerable sources 
are waiting to be tapped. Wherever there 
is a river, a lake, a desert, a forest, there 
is some form of transportation, creating its 
own oddities that offer themselves free of 
charge to the exploring imagination. 
Wherever there is a great man or an in- 
significant man, you may be sure that at 
some point in his career a touch of the un- 
usual entered and left its mark. Seize and 
develop it. 


N the common run of manuscripts re- 

ceived, certain situations are always 
appearing, unchanged, from month to 
month and year to year. Their ordinariness, 
their drabness, the lack of any inspiration 
will always be depressing. But they make the 
better manuscripts seem, by comparison, 
even more precious. 

There is always, for example, the crime 
story, with its usual array of gangsters, 
dumb policemen, and the smart mastermind 
who makes just one slip-up and _ reaches 
the end of the rope. The settings invariably 
include a hotel room, a _ bar-room, or 
a courtroom. There is the other version, 
vintage of ’02, where the hapless hero finds 
himself confronted with the gangsters, but 
manages to summon aid by some simple 
trick, such as flashing an S. O. S. with the 
rays from his watch dial. Or he’s running 
a gas station and the crooks drive up, take 
his last cigarette, and leave. But they 
don’t go far. Oh, no. That wasn’t gas 
our hero gave them a moment ago. It was 
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anything from sand in the crankcase to soda 
pop in the gas tank. 

There is the love story that starts out 
with the ride in the hero’s sport roadster 
always a sport roadster, and always near a 
lake with a full moon above. Romantic, 
you say. Yes, but the moon hangs over 
more things than a lake, and if the lake 
has nothing to do with your story, it ought 
to be drained out and something useful, like 
a tavern, installed. 

The triangle story very seldom leaves 
the environs of the dance floor, except 
when it sits one out on a moonlit balcony, 
and seldom employs unsophisticated people. 
As though none but the caviar eaters split 
their affinities. One exception, it’s true, 
gives us the haggard little housewife at home 
in her parlor, watching her husband as he 
alights from the “other woman’s” car, as 
though nothing- had happened—which, as 
we find out later, it hadn’t and never will. 

If a conscientious writer notices that a 
certain type of setting is being run to death 
in current short fiction, he certainly owes it 
to his hopes of success to cast about for a 
background that’s different in some little 
way. Creative effort in any field is con- 
stantly seeking new and better forms. The 
beginning author should be one step ahead 
of the current vogues. He should notice, 
for instance, that crime stories have just 
about worn themselves out, and that many 
editors are closing down on them. And the 
editors are closing down because the public 
has expressed its weariness of gun play and 
screeching sirens. 

Put yourself in the reader’s place. Con- 
stant exposure to a certain type of story 
has made him pretty well acquainted with 
the turns and climaxes of such stories. It 
becomes increasingly difficult to interest such 
a reader. He knows nearly all the possible 
outcomes. The subject matter and its ac- 
coutrement are old things to him. 

For that reason the hopeful beginner 
ought to use new and different situations, 
seeking at all times to uncover the unex- 
pected, to acquaint himself with the unusual, 
and to smell out the dramatic. 


SLOGAN 
Heigh ho, where’ll we go 
Type a line, and get some dough. 


—Wrnrt LANE. 





January, 1939 
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—= WRITER'S QUIZ—— 
1. Wh 


y was that last article rejected? [) 
2. How can I assure a fair hearing? [1] 
3. What are my rights as an author? [1] 
4. Where have I been wasting motion? [7] 
5. Howcan I keep supplied with ideas? [] 





| 
f you can answer 


all these questions, you don't need 


"MAGAZINE WRITING AND EDITING" 
but if you 
can't you do! 


This book, 9”x12”, 352 
large pages packed with 
invaluable material, 
with a 64-page section 
in full color, contains 
in addition to the text 
over 50 articles that 
“‘made the grade.”” The 
chapters really tell you 
how to get material 
how to organize and 
pre re it for sale. The 

provides you with 
invaluable facts on re- 
lations with editors, 
sources of information 
legal “‘musts’’ and 
‘‘mustn’ts,”’ eliminating 
wastes in marketing — 
all in addition to its 
basic pur: of teach- 
ing you how to sell to 
the magazines. 


magazine 


WRITING 


& editing 








“MUST READING FOR THE FREE LANCER” says 


The Publishers’ Auxiliary of this book because “it 
covers the field so thoroughly. A careful study of 
it should reduce the number of his rejection slips 
to the minimum.” 


PROF. M. L. SPENCER of Syracuse University 
calls it “the most realistic approach to magazine ar- 
ticle writing that has been published.” PROF. 
RALPH CASEY, U. of Minnesota, says of it, “For 
the first time a book has been written that really 
takes us behind the scenes in an editorial office.” 


BY TWO EXPERTS WHO HAVE TRAINED 


people now on the staffs of Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Boy, Engineer- 
ing News-Record, Railway Age, etc.: MITCHELL 
V. CHARNLEY and BLAIR CONVERSE, both 
successful authors, editors of national reputation— 
and teachers who have taught hundreds how to sell 
to the magazines. 


SSS SSS SS SSS SESS SESE SS ESE SSS SEES SS SSS SS SESE ES 


THE CORDON COMPANY 
225 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
copies of Magesine Writing 


CO Please send me postpaid .... 
by Eh 25 per copy, 


and Editin arnley and Converse at 
for which I enclose $........ 
(0 Send me .... 


copies C. O. D. and I will pay the post- 
man $3.25 per copy plus carrying 


charges. 
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Writer’s DIcEstT 





HERE’S WISHING YOU SCRIBES A 
HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR! 
RED CIRCLE MAGAZINES 


RKO BLDG., RADIO CITY, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Complete Western Book 
Dynamle Science Stories Western Short Stories — 
Gunsmoke Western Western Fiction Magazine 
Best Sports Adventure Trails 

Sky Devils 
Western Novel & Short Stories Best Western 
Two-Gun Western Novels Magazine Top-Notch Western 
Quick-Trigger Western Novels Real Sports 
Detective Short Stories Complete Sports 
Mystery Tales Sports Action 
Top-Notch Detective Marvel Science Stories 


LOOK FOR THE RED CIRCLE ON THE COVER! 





Complete Detective 











Best Wishes to the Writing Fraternity 


Che feed Bag 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














RES TYPERIE 


Introductory offer 3,000 words typed free if accompanied 
by 3,000 paid at 30c per thousand. Free carbon, first and 
last page. Corrections in spelling and punctuation if re- 
quested. Poetry 2c per line. Five years experience. Best 
recommendations from authors. Return postage. 


211 W. Maple Street, Lombard, Ill. 














ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Training and Criticism in 
Verse, Short Stories, and Novels 
Author of 


“How To Revise Your Own Poems’”’ 
“How To Revise Your Own Stories”’ 


Contributor to New Yorker, Nation, Sat. Review, C. S. 
Monitor, O'Brien, O. Henry collections, Writer, 
Writer's Digest, and others of National importance. 
1012 Park Central Bidg., 412 West Sixth St. 
Los Angeles TUcker 5520 California 











FEATURE ARTICLES PAY 


I am no “professor” of authorship, but I 
DO WRITE stuff that sells. If you prefer 
CASH SALES to “art”; if you believe that 
the PERSONAL interest of a selling writer 
is superior to the impersonal help of an in- 
stitution; if you are willing to accept honest 
criticism—you are invited to write for my 
free circular, ‘The Profit in Feature Arti- 
cles.” I give a PROMPT service. 


CHARLES CARSON 
332-A Van Nuys Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Sir: 
In the current number of Writer’s Dicest, 
in the Chicago market notes, your correspondent 
lists Electrical Dealer with S. D. Dennis as editor. 
When did your correspondent make his last 
visit to the offices of this publication? Roland 
Cole is now editor. 


If the editor’s name is not given correctly, how 
much more can we depend upon the other in- 
formation given in the announcement? 

Harry L. Spooner, 
812 Bigelow, Peoria, IIl. 





Sir: 

This is the first letter of complaint I have ever 
written you about your magazine, but I must say 
that it is justified. 1 was very disappointed in 
your Chicago market letter. Marjorie Barrows 
has not been editor of Child Life since early last 
Spring. It seems to me that your organization 
should have known of this, as it is common 
gossip of long standing. I should think a con- 
tact with the new administration would be worth- 
while, since there is probably a change in policy. 
Also you list James G. Peede, as editor of Hide 
and Leather. Ralph B. Bryan has been editor 
for well over a year. 

I have been a subscriber and reader of your 
magazine for a long time. 

BERNICE STEVENS, 
1715 South Ninth Ave., Maywood, III. 





If anybody can tell us what else we can do 
to insure more perfect market information, we'll 
do it. Our paid market representatives person- 
ally call upon all the markets in their particular 
territories and send us detailed reports. We then 
send a “galley proof’ of these reports to the 
publications in question. Sometimes our man 
will make an error; sometimes our proof fails to 
reach the editor. 


In addition, we mail personal letters to over 
500 editors a month requesting news of editorial 
requirements for our readers; and, in addition, 
phone long distance to all the major markets 
whenever any changes are rumored. We also 
send at least 100 telegrams out of this office a 
month requesting “collect wire replies” in order 
to verify data in our publication. 


Our monthly tolls for wires and long distance 
telephone calls are always over $200.00. 


Nevertheless errors will creep in. They badger 
our dreams, Miss Stevens. We cover more than 
2,500 market notes a year, and try as we will, 
we make about 2% errors annually. Forrest 
Warren, our Chicago representative, is an A-1 
man, and one of the best on our staff.—Ed. 
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The Short Short Story, 
And What Makes It Tick 


By Rose M. Cone 
Reading Staff, “Liberty” 


F you do not sell your short short, it’s 
| because it isn’t good. This may seem 

like a pretty arbitrary statement, but 
what I mean is that magazines are so much 
in need of good stories of that type that I am 
convinced that every good short short even- 
tually finds it’s market somewhere. Along 
with a great many that are not particularly 
good. 


It’s the one literary field where an au- 
thor’s name counts for very little; where the 
story itself, and the idea behind the story, 
count for everything. You can come closer 
to selling on actual merit in that market than 
in any other, in my opinion. So, if your 
short-short is regularly rejected the chances 
are it probably has something basically 
wrong with it. 

The things that can be wrong with a short 
short are many. I’m going to try to enumer- 
ate a few of the common faults, and I am 
also going to endeaver to tell you what it is 
that makes a short short good, in the eyes 
of the editor and the public. I hope you 
won’t use anything that I say against me; 
writing is not an exact science, and we can 
only say what we like, and, if possible, why 
we like it. And if you disagree with me, 
that’s your right. 

I read hundreds of short-shorts every week. 
It would amaze you to learn how many 
writers are trying to write short shorts. And 
it would amaze you still further to learn 
how few of these stories are any good at all. 
That’s why the field is such a good one. 

The most important objection that an edi- 
tor can have to a short short is that it’s old 
and familiar. And when I say old I do not 
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mean in theme alone; there are stories that 
come in that are replicas of each other in 
plot and character and twist, even if not 
word for word. There is a certain rhythm 
about the way these familiar old friends 
come in, and every editor gets to recognize 
them from the first paragraph. 

Take, for example, the fur coat story, 
which comes in almost every mail. You 
don’t know the fur coat story? Perhaps I’d 
better tell you about it at once, then, just so 
it won’t occur to you as an original idea for 
you to write. There are many variations, 
but in general it goes something like this: 


A wife who is not better than she should 
be, if you don’t mind a euphemism, receives 
a very valuable fur coat—mink, let us say 
—from a man not her husband. Her hus- 
band, being a man of modest means, would 
immediately notice on her a coat costing so 
tremendous a sum of money, so she thinks 
of an ingenious plan. She pawns the coat 
for a small sum and then tells her husband 
she has found a pawn ticket. She gives him 
the ticket to investigate. He tells her, the 
next day, that it was only a piece of fur in 
bad condition of practically no value at all. 

In a few days the wife happens to meet 
her husband’s secretary, and is astonished to 
note that the secretary is wearing the mink 
coat. 


Sometimes it isn’t a mink coat. It can 
be a jewel of great value, for instance. But 
it’s the same story, and people must tell it 
to each other, because we often get letters 
with these stories in which the author declares 
that it happened to him, or to a friend of his. 
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our magazines. 


Welcomes contributions from every 


We publish only new stories in all 


We pay promptly upon acceptance. 


79 Seventh Avenue 


New York City 































is almost as difficult 


literary gates.” 
JACK LONDON 


“IT like your si = 
straight-from-the-shoulder, 
of presenting the matter. 


ing my judgment 


ever endorsed. 


| a a _ 


Dept. 19-B, 


what of a veteran in the short 
story game, I feel F crews in giv- 
at your course 
in short story writing is excellently 
comprehensive and practical.” 


(Signed) JACK LONDON. 


This should mean more to you than anything WE can 
say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the only one he 


Selling Your Manuscripts 


as writing them, and also 


requires TRAINING. We not only teach you HOW 
TO WRITE, but HOW TO SELL. That is why 
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Hoosier Students are getting Real Money for their work! 
Under the personal direction of our critics, who will give 


criticism and manuscript sales 
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Whistler once said that sometimes he thinks 
Nature imitates Art. 


Then there is the really good story of the 
postage stamps. A marvelous story. . . 
or rather, it must have been, when it was 
first told. I suppose you’re also familiar with 
it, but in case you’re not, it’s about a col- 
lector of stamps who paid a fabulous price 
for a stamp of which there were only two in 
existence. He gave a dinner to celebrate his 
acquisition of this great and valuable rarity, 
and at this dinner were several other rival 
stamp collectors, because to the true collector 
it isn’t enough to acquire something fine, he 
must also make his rivals jealous by showing 
it to them. 


The dinner went along well until the mo- 
ment when the rare stamp was passed 
around for the guests to inspect. In some 
way it disappeared. Pandemonium! Con- 
sternation! Horror! A search was made, 
and nobody remembered who had it last. 
Finally someone suggests that all present 
be searched. Everybody agrees except one 
man, who shall hereinafter be named John 
Doe. He absolutely refuses. He is the great- 
est rival our hero has, and of course all sus- 
Picious eyes are turned on him. While this 
cross-fire of suspicion and recrimination is 
going on the missing stamp turns up. . . 
it had fallen into a fold of the rug, or been 
covered by a napkin, or something. Great 
rejoicing, of course, and then someone turns 
to John Doe and asks him why, since he ob- 
viously had not stolen the stamp, he had ob- 
jected to being searched with the others. Mr. 
Doe says: “You know, there are only two of 
these stamps in the world. Well, it happens I 
have the other one in my pocket.” 


It would surprise you how frequently that 
one comes it. I don’t blame writers, as a 
matter of fact, because it is really a good 
idea. The mystery to me is, however, how 
they can be completely unaware that it’s 
been done before. 


There are other formulae that come in a 
great deal. One of the most frequent is the 
one in which the author tells a remarkable 
and strangely interesting story, and you won- 
der just how he’s going to be able to bring it 
to a logical conclusion. Well, after awhile 
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you cease to wonder at these things, because 
from experience you know that this is going 
to be one of those stories where the last line 
is: “At this moment the director said: 
‘Cut!’” It was all the filming of a motion 
picture. It’s peculiar how many writers still 
think that’s a good idea. 


There’s one more type of story you’d bet- 
ter stay away from, and that’s the lulu where 
it all turns out to be a dream. 


In addition, of course, there are the usual 
publishing taboos, such as those where the 
criminal gets away with his crime, the erring 
wife gets away with her wrongdoing, suicide 
stories, and a great many others with which 
you probably are acquainted if you’ve 
studied the markets at all. 


OW that I’ve told you what, in part, 
makes a bad short short, perhaps I’d 
better try to tell you what makes a good one. 
Well, a good short short must have, above 
all else, a good idea. That, of course, holds 
true with the longer short story also, but it 
isn’t always necessary there, since you can 
build an interesting tale based on character- 
ization. You don’t have the opportunity to 
do that in the short short, and if you haven’t 
got a good idea, you haven’t got anything. 


Let us, for the moment, concede the idea. 
The knowledge of the need of the good idea 
is elementary. 


In writing the short short you must re- 
member that it is really a short story, and as 
such you must put into it everything that 
goes to make a good short story. It is im- 
portant not to be so carried away by your 
idea for the twist line at the finish that you 
neglect to make the rest of the story interest- 
ing. By this I mean that it should be as in- 
teresting to read as any other good short 
story. The reader should be carried along by 
the interest in the tale itself, not by his desire 
to know what the snap ending is going to be. 


Of course, the writer of the short short 
starts off with an advantage. By the very 
fact that it is that type of story, the experi- 
enced reader knows that there’s going to be 
a surprise at the end, and that things are 
going to be different than you have led him 
to believe, so you are, from the very first 
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e If an experienced editor 
came to your home — 
willing to help you sell 
your work — wouldn’t 
you ask him to stay? 


OW you can have the benefit of such 
practical advice—whenever you want it 
and at an amazingly low cost—from a new 
book that you’ve been waiting a life-time for. 


’ WHAT THIS BOOK WILL DO FOR YOU 


It is the only book of its kind by a leading 
New York literary agent—packed full of 
profitable inside advice on how to go about 
the difficult business of marketing—with up- 
to-the-minute market lists, bibliographies 
and a unique periodical chart. 


Contains full information about contracts, 
royalties, and subsidiary rights to publication. 
Tells you the truth about editors, critics, 
agents and professional teachers of writing. 
Exposes popular fallacies about rejection 
slips, “big names,” and editorial procedure. 


Based not only upon the author’s present 
agency experience, but upon past association 
with the Atlantic Monthly, American Mer- 
cury and The Writer (as editor in chief), 
“Selling What you Write” is a MUST for 
your reference library. 


SELLING 
WHAT YOU 
WRITE 


By Donald MacCampbell 


@ Price, $2.00 at all bookstores, or pin re- 
mittance to this ad and mail with your name 
and addressto the THOMAS Y. CROWELL 
COMPANY, Dept. W. D., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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GREETINGS AND 
GOOD CHEER! 


POPULAR MARCHES ON— 
With More Magazines... 
Better Magazines... 
and a sincere 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


TO YOU ALL! 





POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York City 











THE BOOK THAT WRITERS NEED 


It clears up the mysteries 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES 


By Esther L. Schwartz 


. 
Price $1 
You’ll sell your first confessional as soon as you have 
read this 
Copies direct from 
ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
CROMPOND, N. Y. 


Author of confession stories in all the 
major confession magazines. 














EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
TEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Writing 
Editorial 
Sales 


Terms on Request 


235 West 46th St., New York City 
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WritTer’s DicEest 


line, in possession of that feeling of suspense, 
almost of doom, that is so difficult for the 
writer of any other type of story to work 
up and that is so important in reader in- 
terest. 


On the other hand, there is a disadvan- 
tage, because you start with two strikes on 
you. The reader knows there’s a twist com- 
ing, and he attempts to guess what it is. If 
he guesses correctly, your story is ruined, 
and it would shock you, I think, to know 
how shrewd most magazine readers have be- 
come and how often they guess your ending. 
Many skilful writers nowadays guard against 
this by giving them two twists at the end. 
The first twist is generally a rather easy one 
and most readers can guess it. Then, just 
when they’ve been lulled into a lack of sus- 
picion by the fact that they’ve already 
guessed the snapper, the writer gives them an 
additional one that knocks them into the 
aisles. This is a difficult technique, but aw- 
fully effective if you do it right. 

The good writer plays fair with the reader. 
The twist should be insoluble until you come 
to it, but it must arise out of elements inher- 
ent in the plot and the mood of the story, 
and not be something arbitrarily picked out 
of the air with no regard to what has gone 
before. It is all right to deceive him and to 
throw him off the track, because it’s a battle 
of wits between the writer and the reader, 
but he must not be deceived by false state- 
ments or incidents, or by implausibility or 
imcompatibility with the ending. Don’t for- 
get that after you’ve surprised your reader 
with the twist, he’s generally going to re- 
view the story in his mind to see where you 
threw him off, and whether all the logical 
elements were there. You can’t cheat him 
and get away with it, any more than you can 
in a good detective story. 

Don’t mistake an amusing or striking inci- 
dent for a complete story. A good twist is 
not going to put it over, if the rest of the 
story is trivial and weightless. 

Let the denouement come out in a natural 
fashion. You can’t get over your twist by 
having your character say to himself: “He 
never knew that I was the one who was with 
his wife that night,” or whatever the sur- 
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prise in your story is. The surprise must be 
sprung by the action of the story and must 
be a believable part of that action or the 
dialogue that arises from it. 

And above all, remember that the short 
short story, though a trifle synthetic in its 
form, can be a work of art, and that you 
have good precedent for making it that. 
DeMaupassant is still remembered for his 
famous short shorts, notably “The Neck- 
lace,” among others. They have snap end- 
ings, but just the same their art, as Walter 
Pater said about something else, “burns with 
a hard, gem-like flame.” And you’ve heard 
about O. Henry, I take it. Well, they were 
mostly short shorts, but with the touch of 
genius that makes them imperishable. 





NE of the commonest faults in the 
thousands of short-shorts we receive 
is lack of adequate characterization. 

Most of the writers of these are so obsessed 
by the limited length, by the need for brevity, 
that they reduce the story to nothing but 
its bare bones, and this often has the effect of 
making it wooden, of making the characters 
seem puppets manipulated by the author for 
the sake of the surprise ending. It doesn’t 
take much space to characterize a person in a 
story. You don’t have to tell what that char- 
acter is. You can bring it out in a line of 
dialogue, or in a flash of revealing action. 
This, of course, holds true even in a longer 
story. An author no longer says: “Francis X. 
Doe was a violent, crotchety man.” He drags 
Francis X. Doe in and lets him be violent 
and crotchety where the reader can see him 
doing his stuff. If you don’t characterize 
properly, your ending is going to seem false 
and synthetic, and the reader is going to feel 
cheated. 


Six out of ten of the manuscripts we re- 
ceive have synthetic endings. These are end- 
ings that seem to have nothing to do with 
what has gone before, and are a real sur- 
prise because they are not warranted by the 
story as written. This makes the story as bad 
as a detective story in which the writer brings 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 
Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ELEANOR’S EPIGRAMS 


A book of original wit, wisdom and fun. 
A real boon to writers, speakers, come- 
dians, etc. Classified alphabetically in 


pocket sized edition. Sent postpaid for 


50c coin. 


ELEANOR YOUNG 


Box 1535, 


Abilene, Texas 
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In repeating this annual greeting to the 
writers of America, neophyte and vet- 
eran alike, 


LIBERTY 


combines with good wishes every assur- 
ance that its latchstring continues to be 
i within your easy reach. Not only at this 
season but throughout the entire year 
| your stories will find friendly and consid- 
erate welcome here. Particularly we wel- 
come stories by new writers. You may 
be the next to know the heartwarming 
achievement of publication through 
Liberty's pages. If you have a manu- 
script you believe is worthy by all means 
let us see it. 


i LIBERTY 


FULTON OURSLER, Editor-in-Chief 













































Competent, Honest Service 


RITICISM, instruction, and guid- 

ance for writers aiming for profes- 
sional markets. 
Are you business-like about your writing, 
and able to take frank criticism? When 
you need assistance, write me or send a 
manuscript. If I believe I can help you, 
I shall advise you the service necessary and 
the fee. Straight criticism of mss. up to 
5000 words is $5; other fees to scale. I 
agree to do no work unless specifically 
authorized by the writer. Enclose stamped 
self-addressed envelope. 


} CATHARINE FOSS 

4 : (Fiction and articles in Post, Gd. Hskpg., 

Parent-Teacher, This Week, Cosmo, etc.) 
Address: Topanga, California 


Dorothea Brande, author of BECOMING A WRITER and 
WAKE UP AND LIVE, writes of Mrs. Foss: “‘Her practical 

lence is beyond value, and she seems able to transmit 
it to her pupils without loss of value.” 






















WRITERS! 


Why not send flawless copy to your publishers? It 
costs no more. The kind that subconsciously gains prompt, 
appreciative attention of manuscript readers and editors. 
We offer prompt service in distinctive, expert manuscript 
typing. 


AUTHORS’ SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
703 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. Boston, Mass. 
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in a solution based on clues and characters 
that have never before appeared in the story. 

The ending, of course, must absolutely be 
a surprise. But justification for it must have 
been previously planted. In most unaccepted 
manuscripts, strange as this may seem to you, 
the ending is distinctly not a surprise. True, 
the authors invariably think the surprise is 
real and overwhelming, but that’s only be- 
cause they underestimate the smartness of the 
reader. It would amaze some of you, I know, 
to learn how many readers who, upon read- 
ing a dialogue filled with doom and fore- 
boding between a character and Jane Doe, 
will guess from nearly the first paragraph 
that the ending is going to be: “Jane Doe 
passed away early this morning,” and that 
he’s really been talking to a dead woman. 

Be careful of the things you plant in your 
story, because there are certain clichés that 
every reader is familiar with and that will 
make it impossible for you to deceive him, 
once he gets the pattern of them. There used 
to be a saying in the theatre that no one 
ever shows a gun in the first act without the 
audience knowing that he’s going to use it 
in the third. The same holds true in the 
short-short. If you mention a gun, the reader 
knows it’s going to go off; if you mention a 
resemblance between two people, the reader 
knows it will be used in the denouement; if 
you mention any little personal character- 
istic of one of the people in the story, the 
reader knows that it will be used to trap him 
with at the surprise ending. Do your plant- 
ing early, but do it inconspicuously and get 


away from it quickly and without undue em- 
phasis. : 

And above all, your story, trick ending and 
all, must absolutely be plausible. If the reader 
cannot believe the story, it will never get 
over. Many a story, plausible up to the very 
last line, is spoiled by the denouement. The 
denouement must make the reader say: 
“Why, that’s right! Why didn’t I think of 
that?” 
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NATIONAL LITERARY 
CONTESTS 
“Contest News in Brief Reviews” 
. By Gitson VANDERVEER WILLETS 








e “Christmas Club Contest” offers $5,000 in 
359 cash prizes ranging from $5 to $1,000 each 
for “a slogan to describe fittingly its original idea 
and plan . . . The Christmas Club.” 

Slogans not exceeding 15 words must express 
an original idea regarding the thrift value and 
usefulness of the Christmas Club plan for saving 
money. 

Detailed announcements and official entry blanks 
for this national competition may be obtained 
from banks and other financial institutions using 
the services of Christmas Club, A Corporation, 
341 Madison Ave., New York City. The contest 


closes on postmark of April 1, 1939. 
* * * 


C. A. WATTS & CO., 5 and 6 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, is conducting an 
international contest offering a first prize of £50 
(about $250) and a second prize of £25 (about 
$125) in addition to 25 book prizes valued at 
about $5 each. Participants are requested to 
trace 12 quotations to their source. Entry forms 
with all quotations to be traced may be obtained 
directly from the sponsors. This contest closes 
March 31. 

* * * 

CHESS, Masonic Buildings, Sutton Coldfield, 
Birmingham, England, offers devotees of the game 
of chess an opportunity to earn prize money for 
humor writing. This magazine which is interna- 
tional in scope offers a monthly prize of £1 (about 
$5) for the best chess joke or anecdote in addi- 
tion to paying 2d. (about 4c) per line for all other 
accepted contributions. 

* * * 

REDBOOK MAGAZINE announces an offer 
approximating $17,000 in not less than 145 cash 
prizes for letters of criticism. 

The first list of winners will be announced in 
the issue of March, 1939, wherein not less than 
ten letters will be printed. One of these letters, 
the most constructive of them all, will earn for 
its author a cash award of $1000. The other 
nine, or more, will bring their authors $5 each. 
At the end of a year and in the February, 1940 
issue of Redbook, a grand prize winner will be 
selected to receive an additional cash award of 
$4000. 

This contest calls for letters of constructive 
criticism. They do not need to follow the time 
worn system of insincere flattery. Redbook seeks 





A GREAT EDITOR 
GOES ON RECORD 


Robert H. (Bob) Davis, famous editor Munsey group 
of magazines, discoverer of many noted writers, now 
widely read columnist on New York Sun, recently wrote 
me as follows, ‘‘Dear Scammon: It interests me to know 
that you have gone into the business of Literary Consult- 
ant. You are one of the few writers I have | who 
has any capability at all for intelligent revision. I have 
known you to | lick a poor story into a good one for the 
reason that you were expansive enough to seize an editor’s 
intent. It is this same knowledge that you can impart 
to others.’ 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, UNIQUE METHODS 


My method of showing you the broad principles of 
modern fiction, as well as the tricks and devices of highly 


| paid writers, is used by me exclusively. If you have never 


done any writing but wish to, if you are writing but not 
selling, if you have made a ter sales but are making no 
progress, if you have tried others without success, send 
for my FREE BOOKLET 


$30,000 FROM ONE 
SHORT STORY 


How I made $30,000 out of one short story in the Post, 
after it had been twice rejected by them and at least once 
by every other possible market, is a story in_ itself af 2 
terest and value to any writer. It is in m REE B 
LET entitled THE ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS. 
Send for it; learn how I will guide and help you to write 
short stories, articles, interviews, newspaper features, his- 
tories, biographies and novels. Learn how I coach a begin- 
ner sympathetically and develop talented but unrecognized 
writers. Special work with professionals. Complete —s 
service, Very low rates. nd for my FREE bookl 


Scammon Lockwood : rsdn Selo 


ew Yorke ie: 











TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 
copy; duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, if requested. Thirty cents 
per = thousand words; verse, %c tc per ti line. Book Iengthe. 
25c one_ thousand words. KIND OF WORK 
THAT EDITORS COMM 


LILLIAN "WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 












































YOU CAN WIN! 


Get your share of CONTEST MILLIONS! My Students 
have already won ONE THIRD OF A MILLION DOL- 
LARS in PRIZES for letters, statements, slogans, names, 
limericks, picture titles, ads, etc. 


FREE HELP! Write for a gift copy of my 
newest “CONTEST BULLE. 

TIN’’—chock-full of Contest News, Winning Tips and 

Winning Entries. It will help you win! 

Use the COUPON below or a penny postal. Write 

NOW! The supply is limited. 











D 
WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


1015 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Please send me my FREE copy of your “CON- 
TEST BULLETIN”. 


City & State......... Se eT Ee ee geanee —- 
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—The Same To You! 


THE SAME helpful, courteous treat- 
ment from editors that enables you to 
make more sales. 


THE SAME prompt payment (on ac- 
ceptance, always) at generous rates. 


THE SAME active, receptive market 
that will help you enjoy a HAPPY AND 
PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR which, inci- 
dentally, is the wish of the editors of — 


True Confessions Motion Picture 


Startling Detective Hollywood 
Mechanix Illustrated True 
Movie Story Dynamic 


Screen Book 
For Men 


Romantic Story 
Daring Detective 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1501 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 








Hollywood DIAL-A-PLOT 


is simple and has . toeraiine - Se that 
are real. . . SIT UATION .” * MOTIV _— 
COMPLICATION . GLIMAX SETTING For 
re type of story. DIAL-A-PLOT at $2.50 Si pay for 

cool’ with just one of the infinite number of ideas from 
it. Mail your money order or check to 


R. E. SPENCER 
2824 Midwick Drive, Alhambra, California 


MU MANUSCRIPTS TYPEDES 


Editors praise our work. 5 years experience. Accuracy 
and promptness guaranteed. 40c per 1,000; special rates 
over 10,000. Carbon copys, ase outside pages "eal mailed 
flat. ee BO ont Si 





OUR SPECIALTY 
e—1,000 words to new clients! 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


(E, CHAPPE) 
210 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











Special Group Offer To Writers 


Send today for details concerning Group Offer 
of these three important guides to your 1939 
WRITING SUCCESS: 


THE STORY'S THE THING 
READER-AUDIENCE INTEREST 
STORY BUILDING GUIDES 


By Agnes Parsons 
(Offer » Sor until March 1, 1939) 

Also request your FREE COPY of Writer’s 
Reminders, (until present edition is exhausted.) 
(Mention Writer’s Digest) 

PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 
411 West 7th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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frank and sincere statements which will help to 
build the magazine into a better periodical. En- 
tries should not exceed 100 words in length and 
the sponsors prefer that they should be typewritten, 
doubles-spaced and neat. 

The offer is now in progress. It costs nothing 
to participate. The final closing date will be 
November 5, 1939. Address letters to “Editor of 
Letters,” Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New 
York City. 


* * * 


THE SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL BUL- 
LETIN, 1112 Jefferson Bldg., 1015 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
awards amounting to $115 for the most interest- 
ing entries which have already captured prizes in 


offers cash and merchandise 


national contests submitted before January 31. 
* * 


TRUE STORY, Box 380, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York City, offers two grand prizes of 
$500 each and 1000 other awards of $1 each in a 
“Can You Tell Your Own Future” contest ad- 
dressed to the youth of America. Participants are 
required to answer a rather intimate and long 
questionnaire and then write an essay on “What 
You Think Our Country Needs Most Today To 
Ensure the Future Happiness of Its People.” The 
contest closes February 17, by which date all en- 
tries must have reached the sponsor. Complete 
details appeared in the December number of True 
Story Magazine. 

ae * * 

PROFESSIONAL ART MAGAZINE, 320 
West Doty St., Madison, Wisc., is reported to 
offer a complete student art library and other 
prizes in a monogram contest scheduled to close 
February 1. 

* * x 

THE CONTEST WORLD-NEWS, 512 4th St., 
Toledo, O., newest of contest journals, offers a 
monthly prize of $1 for the best joke with a con- 
test slant submitted to its ‘“Wit and Humor’ de- 
partment. 

= * *« 

FARRAR & RINEHART, INC., 232 Madison 
Ave., New York City, collaborating with several 
other publishers in various parts of the world, 
announce that the “All Nations Prize Novel Com- 
petition” (announced in the September, 1938, 
release of this column) has had its closing date 
extended from January 31, to March 31, 1939. 
If you have not already obtained details of this 
great literary offer, you may obtain them quickly 
by writing to Eric Pinker and Adrienne Morrison, 
Inc., 515 Madison Ave., New York City. 

* * a” 


THE KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Maga- 
zine of Poetry, 702 North Vernon St., Dallas, 
Texas, announces from one to ten prize contests 
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Prizes range from substantial cash 


in every issue. 
awards down to volumes of verse. 

Outstanding is the annual “Better Poetry Prizes” 
paid quarterly for the best contributions received 


by Kaleidograph. For the best poem in the Jan- 
uary-February and March issues there is a prize 
of $25, the next for the best in April-May and 
June, etc., four prizes, a total of $100 
annually. 

Next in importance is the Kaleidograph “Ninth 
Annual Book Publication Contest” for “a book 
of typescript poetry” in accordance with specific 
rules which may be obtained by writing directly 
to Vaida Montgomery, genial editoress of this 
splendid periodical. 

Various cash and merchandise prizes are of- 
fered monthly for couplets, quatrains, cinquains, 
beginners’ poems, etc. 

* * * 


SHORT STORIES, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, is reported to offer $15 for adventure 
stories of at least 1000 words. 
style and details. 

* * * 

THE PYRAMID PRESS, 55 West 42nd St., 
New York City, is a firm of which International 
Contest Headquarters has little or no knowledge. 


See magazine for 


We pass on the following information for what it 
is worth. This firm offers four prizes, so we are 
told, of $100 each (to be considered an advance 
on royalties) for the best book-length manuscripts 
of (1) adult fiction (2) non-fiction (3) juvenile 
fiction and (4) poetry. The offer closes April 
30, 1939. 
* * * 

NEWSETTES — Miss Helen King, America’s 
most popular professional prize contest judge, has 
just published a new book “PRIZE CONTESTS 
—HOW TO WIN THEM,” Rugby House, New 
York ($2). It is 288 pages of concise instruc- 
tions to both sponsors and contestants. Un- 
questionably the best work on this subject ever 
attempted. . . . There is in a certain mid-western 
city a conteSTAR who for 20 years has been 
totally blind and bedridden, unable to move with- 
out help. In spite of this terrific handicap he has 
won several automobiles, thousands of dollars in 
cash prizes and even contributes stories on how-to- 
win to the contest press. Only his closest friends 
know his actual condition. His one phobia is that 
an admiring public may learn of his true condi- 
tion. . . 
picture stars before they became famous, see the 


offer in Woman’s Day, 67 West 44th St., New 
York City. . . . “National Contests Week” will be 


October 8th to 14th. 


If you have some photos of motion 
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Are You Discouraged? 


LET ME HELP YOU 
FICTION AND NON FICTION 


Your manuscripts may sell after all. If not I will 
help you work them over if the material is likely, 
and salable. If you will let me work with you fol- 
lowing my advice, accepting my criticisms and in- 
corporating them in your story, | will sell your work. 

| have acted as literary critic for years helping 
all types of writers over the rough spots. 

1 would like to see one of your manuscripts with 
a letter telling me all you can of yourself so that | 
may judge if you are writing in the proper field. 
Sometimes that is a real difficulty. Sometimes it is 
a lack of certain fundamentals which no writer may 
hope to ignore. | am in touch with many of the 
markets and will know where to place your work. 

My work with you amounts to a more or less full 
collaboration. If necessary | rewrite a bit of your 
story to make criticism clear to you. . 

| try to get all work out In one week from time of ar- 
rival. Any outline of proposed stories advised upon free. 
My fees are $1 up to five thousand words or fraction 
thereof for brief criticism and agency report; $3 for de- 
tailed criticism and analysis; fi cents ¢ thousand 
words thereafter. Book manuscripts over fifty thousand 
words $20. 

Resubmissions free. 
after one or two sales. 


DUNCAN P. SMITH 
Literary Critic — Agent 
GRANITE FALLS, WASH. 


Sales commission 10%. No fees 





P. ©. Box 112, 








JOIN WRITER'S CIRCLE 


An international organization. Members participate in 
many valuable advantages offered. Write for Prospectus 
at once. 


It is FREE. NO OBLIGATION 
R. BESNER 
Dept. 32 


30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 











AUTHORS’ AND TYPISTS' SUPPLIES 


Envelopes—28 Ib. Glazed Kraft: 25 9x12 and 25 91x12", 
85c; 25 6x9 and 25 642x944, 60c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 
75c. Hammermill Bond Boxed 500 sheets, light $1.25; 
heavy $1.45. Ribbons 50c, 3 for $1.35. Carbon 25 sheets 
40c 























Radio Program 
cast. Write Box 139, c/o Writer’s Digest, for complete 


500 name and address stickers 25c. West of Rockies 
- 
Paid for 
One of the leading national network shows is in the 
instructions, examples, etc. 


add 10% to prices. Complete list on request. 
LEE E. GOOCH Box 202 Hernando, Miss. 
e 
Outline Ideas 
for Comedy 
market for outline ideas (not complete scripts) on which 
the present staff of writers can construct their weekly broad- 
The sponsor of this advertisement is a large and responsible 
corporation.—Ed. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 



















































Wrirer’s Dicest 





RADIO WRITING 


_ owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 
as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 500 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 


We Oe MIN 6c. voces baeseren sone $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erslkine.....cccccccccees $2.50 
RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRITE THEM 

by Peter Dimon... .cccccccccssccccess $2.00 
DO’S AND DON’TS OF RADIO WRITING 

by Ralph Rogers...cccccccccccccccs $1.00 
RADIO DICTIONARY 

ROGRREE THOS 6ccvvescsccovcedess 50c 


Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - = Cincinnati, Ohio 





SYNDICATE WRITERS 


We sell the Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate section. 
This lists the name, address and editorial requirements of 
every, known reliable syndicate and a great quantity of data 
of all kind pertinent to syndicating a column. 

Covers also the list of current columns sold by each syndi- 
cate. Price 30 cents; postpaid. 


WRITER'S DIGEST Cincinnati, O. 











PLOTTO 


By William Wallace Cook 


Endorsed by Erle Stanley Gardner, H. Bedford-Jones, 
Bob Davis, ar Rice perrougine Jack Woodford, Clem 
Yore, Robert Thomas Hardy, E. F. Blackwell, etc., ete. 

Plotto is the masterbook of all plots. The number of 
plots available to users of Plotto is infinite. The scop 
of this t it’s almost unbelievable. 
With Plotto at your work desk, you will never again 
experience plot difficulty. Endorsed and USED by 

rica’s greatest writers. — ; 
, Plotto is a work of genius. Price $25.00 postpaid, 
insured. Sold on a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 











ROGET'S THESAURUS 


$1.00 Postpaid 
The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 
phrasing and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 


Book Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 














Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
5) lure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer nm condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Six Los Angeles Markets 


The Wine Review, 304 S. Broadway, Los An- 
geles, California. Walter S. Richert, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. We 
purchase news only. Reports are made imme- 
diately. We pay 25c per inch and $1.00 for 
photographs, on publication.” 





Paris Beauty-View, 1121 So. Hill Street, Room 
908, Los Angeles, California. Frederick L. Rich- 
ards, Editor. Issued monthly; free circulation. 
“We are interested in articles pertaining to the 
Beauty Shop Industry; interviews with success- 
ful beauty shop owners, stressing sales methods 
and equipment used; hints on beauty product 
merchandising in beauty shops; business-building 
helps of all kinds. Material must be brief, 500 
to 750 words. Photographs of interior and win- 
dow displays of attractive beauty shops are ac- 
ceptable if accompanied by story. No poetry. 
Reports are made within two weeks. We pay Ic 
a word; photographs at $2.00 each, on accept- 
ance.” 





Western Bottler, 304 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, 
California. E. T. Martin, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We purchase 
pictures, news and features. Query on features 
before writing them. Reports are made imme- 
diately. We pay 25c per inch, and $1.00 for 
photos, payable on publication. This covers 
eleven western states.” 





Western Brewing World, 304 S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, California. Wayne Amos, Editor. 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Issued monthly; “We 
purchase news and photographs. Reports are 
made immediately. We pay 25c per inch for 
prose and $1.00 for photographs, on publication.” 





Western Home Furnisher, 304 S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, California. P. T. Carre, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. We 
buy features and news pertaining to eleven 
western states. Also photographs. Query us 
before writing features. Reports are made imme- 
diately. We pay 25c per inch and $1.00 for 
photographs, on publication.” 





Westways, 2601 South Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles, California. Phil Townsend Hanna, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We occasionally use short shorts, but they 
must deal with the California theme and not 
exceed 1200 words in length. We use descrip- 
tive articles dealing with California geography, 
natural science, history, characters past and 
present; travel, recreation, etc. All articles must 
be accompanied by illustration, preferably photo- 
graphic, and should not exceed 1500 words in 
length. We use photographs of all types dealing 
with the California scene. We use one verse 
each issue with California background and not 
exceeding 20 lines in length. 
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BOOKS 


catalogues, 
to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


book 


interesting reading and 





Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed 


we Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 


Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
Synonyms and Antonyms....... 2.50 
Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary .......... 1.25 
er 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar ....... 2.00 
Janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Language ........... 2.00 
— ernald 
English Grammar Simplified 1.25 
James C. Fernal 
Writing Good Bagtigh........... 2.00 
j. Berg Esenwein 
aoe 1.90 
Soule’s Synonyms .............- 3.50 
PLAYWRITING 
Theory and Technique of 
Payeniees Athens Ce eee 2.75 
John H. Lawson 
Playweiting, for Profit.......... 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 
So You’re bevy 5 3 1.75 
Clayton amilton 
Radio Dictionary............... 50 
Leonard Lewis 
eee 2.50 
Peter | me on 
Gateway to Radio............. 2.50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Waits TRO . ..ccrccccccceccs 2.00 
Peter Dixon 5 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
| ES Sr ee 3.00 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
SN one asawacdceseneass 2.50 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments ...........-. 2.75 
O. }. Martin 
POETRY OR VERSE 
First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters...........- 75 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 


j. Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


Points About Poetry........... 50 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 


MARKETING mang 


The bar ig OS eer 
M. Mathieu 
1938 — Book and Market 
_.. |) = eee Banepa ieran 35 
Photo-Market Guide ........... 40 
john P. Lyons 
Almanac & Market Guide | 
Writers’ a its” Yearbook... 1.75 
oreign mar! 
Editor & Publisher é 
Feature Syndicate Section.... .30 
(Just published) 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of he Short Short Story 1 4 
SEE eae 25. 

Wallace Cook 
Plot of a ‘Short St SS ee 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plots and Personalities.......... 
j. B. Reauae dl E. H. Slosson 
SONG WRITING 
rom About Popular Song 


EE. Su cha amawant akon sascs 1.50 
Sy gmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
u in 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 


obert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 


Profitable Photography for Trade 
Journals 
H, Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars » Week with Car . 
a 
Paul C. Holt @ H. R. Snyder 


Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 
SHORT STORY WRIT meh 
Short ay “wd T REL cigiacetine 
David a 
Narrative Technique ........... 2.50 
Thomas Ht "Uceeli 
The Graduate Fictioner........ 1.50 
Bedford Jones 
; «§ — ~~ Seeae 3.00 
ad tag oy 
‘Stories You Can Sell........... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for — ideaars eee hee 3.00 
. elim 
Technique of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
. 5. Dowst 
Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00 
érman 
The Writing of Fiction........ 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction oss 


Fundamentals of rhe hen Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing......... 

Robinson 
The Only Two Ways to Write a 
Short Story 
Advanced Problems of the 


tion 
John Gallishaw 
The ay 0 the BE Snes’ siecece 
es Parsons 
8 rere 
Magazi am fing’ and Edit 
agazine riting am iting. . 
Charnley @& Converse 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 


Writing 4 
3.25 


Descriptive and Narrative Writing 2.00 | 


Lawrence H. Conrad 





Around the Copy Desk......... .00 
Medill Bore of Journalism 

Protection of Liter Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 

Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Science Catches the Criminal. ..1.00 

Modern Criminal Investigations. 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 


Mingus Article Writing...... 4.50 
Brennecke 

Contest ‘Gold Set ote ani enabinng wieieu 1.00 

Writing Novels to Sell.......... 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Technique of the Novel.... 1.50 
Carl H. Grabo 

Writing the Sex Novel.......... 1.00 

Murder Manual ............... 1.00 


Underworld and Prison Slang... 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide.. .25 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide. oe ae 
Air Story Writer’s Guide....... 25 
Cowiey TANS .cnsccvccecsvccs 2.50 
amon R. Adams 
The Business of Writing........ 1.00 
iv 
This Trade of Writing.......... 1.75 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
ote for the Writer...... 2.50 
rof. H. K. Nixon 
How to Wilts for Business 
| See eror 1.00 
Orth 
The Writer’s Book............. 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing....... 2.75 
arrington 
Making Laughs Pay............ 1.00 
. Warden oe 
Wee POE os bccscenceccass 1.50 
All synonyms for “‘said’’ 
Editor’: - BE nce se dtrswes 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 
Puns—Ist Edition .............. 1.00 
ivian 
How to Prepare Mss. and Contest 
eas ao 
The Ga —_— Rncduaeket tained 1.00 
Ulsh 
Learnin * | eee 1.00 
orothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning......... 1.00 


Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money. 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 


Authors and the Book Trade... 2.00 
Frank Swinnerton 
How to Make Money By 
_. . ERE eee .60 
Selling What You Write........ 2.00 


Donald MacCampbell 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books postpaid: 


Name 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 











The Desert Magazine, El Centro, California. 
Randall Henderson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “This is a slick paper 
devoted entirely to the southwest desert in the 
United States. At present we do not need fiction. 
We want illustrated features in fields of history, 
archeology, hobbies, desert homes, personalities, 
Indians, travel, recreation—all with marked 
human interest element. We prefer that writers 
query before submitting. Lengths are from 1500 
to 3000 words. Photographs should be 5x7, or 
larger, glossy. Reports are made within two 
weeks. We pay lc a word, previous to pub- 
lication.” 





Fan-Fare, Inc., 200 Bush Street, San Francisco, 
California. Richard F. Guggenheim, Directing 
Editor; Irving H. Marcus, General Manager. 
Issued bi-monthly; circulated free. “We are 
open for fiction that has a light, romantic theme 
for ‘shorts’ not exceeding 1500 words, and for 
features within 3000 words. Scientific articles are 
invited, though it is advisable to accompany 
them with ample clearly defined pictures; word- 
age should be kept to within the 2000 word 
range. Articles of domestic character should ap- 
proximate 1000 words. Column material on 
beauty aid and on health is accepted and is held 
to 500 word limitation. We report on manuscripts 
one month or sooner. We pay 2c a word, some- 
times more.” 





Foreign Travel, c/o Cunard White Star Lim- 
ited, 25 Broadway, New York City. Curtis 
Patterson, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We want travel articles of ap- 
proximately 1800 words with accompanying pho- 
tographs. We pay $3.00 each for photographs. 
Reports are made as soon as possible. Rate for 
stories with accompanying photographs is $25.00, 
payable on publication.” 





Gadders’ Guide, 401 Berger Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Lillian Lonergan, Editor. 
Issued semi-annually; 25c a copy. “This is a 
travel magazine which specializes in good places 
to eat and sleep in touring America. We need 
very little fiction. We use historical background 
articles of various tours and trips—length, 750 to 
1000 words. We use photographs. Reports are 
made within two weeks. Payment is Yac a word 
for fiction ; $1.00 to $2.00 for photos. 
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Hygeia, The Health Magazine, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. Morris Fish- 
bein, M. D., Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We want juvenile and adult fic- 
tion with a health angle; 1500 to 1800 words or 
in serial form. They must be good. We need 
health articles for the layman. These may in- 
clude medical history or biography; exercise; 
posture ; health and disease ; nutrition ; child care 
and training, and other phases of mental and 
physical health,—1500 to 2000 words. We use 
some photographs, and some poetry with a 
health angle. Reports are made within three 
weeks. We pay Ic a word, on publication.” 





The Leatherneck, Marine Barracks, Eighth and 
Eye Streets, Southeast, Washington, D. C. Frank 
H. Rentfrow, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We need fiction material 
with characters and action embracing United 
States Marine Corps. Length should be 3000 to 
6000 words. We use only one story each month. 
We want fast-moving adventure; woman interest 
is limited—O. K. if necessary, but no sex. Ac- 
curacy of detail is essential. Article material 
wanted is Military and Naval problems; new 
type weapons; gas and chemical warfare. We 
can use army information where the interest par- 
allels Marine Corps. We use some masculine 
type poetry. Reports are made within ten days. 
We pay lc a word for fiction; articles not deter- 
mined. Maximum on fiction is $50.00.” 





Natural History, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. Edward M. Weyer, 
Jr., Ph.D., Editor. Issued monthly except July 
and August; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles on exploration and the natural 
sciences, authentically presented for popular con- 
sumption. We use single photographs for which 
we pay $1.00, and up; photo-series by mutual 
agreement. No poetry. We pay 1'%c a word, 
including illustrations, on acceptance.” 





New Mexico Magazine, The Capital, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. George Fitzpatrick, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
articles on New Mexico out-of-doors, scenic at- 
tractions, intimate history, archeology, fishing and 
hunting, and other New Mexico interests. Pho- 
tographs should accompany manuscripts when 
available; no extra payment. We use poetry on 
the New Mexico scene. Reports are made within 
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two weeks. We pay $5.00 to $15.00 per article on 
publication.” : 





The Nudist, Outdoor Publishing Company, Oak- 
land, New Jersey. Ilsley Boone, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
fiction with a nudist angle, sympathetic to the 
nudist movement welcome. Should be written 
in multiples of 600 words. Articles relating to 
diet, health, hygiene, photography, heliotherapy, 
sunbathing, nude culture, sex education are ac- 
ceptable. We use photographs which depict nud- 
ist activities, generally showing groups of people, 
mixed male and female. We use poetry relating 
to nudism and its joys. Manuscripts are ac- 
knowledged at once. Rate of payment is $5.00 
to $20.00, depending on length, pictures accom- 
panying article and amount of re-editing neces- 
sary. Payment on publication.” 





The Ohio Guardsman, State House, Colum- 
bus, Ohio (P. O. Box 1169). Lieut. Col. Earl 
J. Fisher, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; $1.50 a 
year. “We want fiction not exceeding 2000 words, 
based on military and naval service; and articles 
on technical military and naval subjects. No 
photographs or poetry. Reports are made within 








BOOK AUTHORS 


Since 1939 promises to be an excellent year 
in the book field, | have spoken to various 
leading publishers, and prepared a brief sur- 
vey of outstanding book requirements. | shall 
be pleased to send you this survey, with my 
compliments—but only if you are sincere in 
your desire to enter the Cook field. When 
you write, send me a synopsis of your finished 
or proposed book, or give me an idea of your 
problems in this field. In accordance with m 
policy, | shall be glad to comment on book 
outlines at no charge. Be sure to enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope with your inquiry. 

Last year was exceptionally successful for my 
book authors, to whom | sent contracts and ad- 
vances from such firms as DOUBLEDAY, 
DORAN; DODD, MEAD; APPLETON-CEN- 
TURY; WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY; 
VANGUARD; FLEMING REVEL; E. P. DUT- 
TON; and popular book firms like PHOENIX, 
WILLIAM GODWIN, etc. 


PUBLISHED BOOK AUTHORS: | have just completed ar- 
rangements for special marketing of accepted books in Scan- 
dinavian countries, now among the largest book buyers in the 
world. Almost any type of work, fiction, or non-fiction, Is 
desired, except technical books. 


Query Me On Your Ideas 
|! am particularly interested in —— first books. 
Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write me 
about it; | should be glad to indicate Its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 
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OUT OF 
YOUR 


LIFE...? 


There must be—and there is—in your own 
background, in your own experiences, plenty of 
material for fiction—even though se ex- 
periences may be so routine that you never 
give them a second thought. 


When editors of established magazines told 
me of their new requirements, when editors of 
new magazines called me ina hurry, the writers 
| recommended cashed in quickly because | 
knew they were exactly fitted to meet those 
requirements. “And again, my thanks and com- 
pliments!" writes Riley Brown of Maryland. “I 
never knew that an agent would be so dili- 
gently concerned with a writer's success—as 
you most certainly are. First you get a na- 
tionally known publisher interested in my book, 
and now you open what is going to be a most 
profitable nthe i for me—two things that | 
couldn't have done myself. Let's get going, 
NOW!" 


Sales made by my clients ranged from 
ESQUIRE, CORONET and other slicks, to 
markets like ARGOSY, THRILLING WEST- 
ERN, ALL STORY, etc. Nine sales which came 
through this week alone were all to markets for 
which | told the particular writers to aim. 


“Looking back over my manuscript records," writes 
6. E. Clarke, of California, who began working with me 
two years ago, "I find you've sold over 75% of my out- 
put, counting the most hopeless duds. . .. A nice 
record of sales for me... ." 


How about your own work? Determining the correct mar- 
kets for my clients has made 1938 the best year they ever had. 
The best way for you to begin —s with me is to do what 
my other selling authors have done: Tell me about yourself. 
Once | know what you can do best I'll work with you from 
outline to finished manuscript—and when you're ready, I'll 
get assignments for you, as | do for many of the writers 
working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand 
words thereafter. All books over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 
50c each. No other fees. No ‘‘collaborations.”" Resubmissions 
free—always. The en help | give you in outlining and 
revising might be called collaboration, but comes to you 
at my regular fees. 

1 can now promise reports within two weeks. Remember 
that my work with thousands of authors has made every one 
of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Reviewed wana by 
250 newspapers ani 
magazines. 


The 
Writer's Market 


. » - has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 





HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 
writer’s market directory is the 1938 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and improved 
the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 

@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade jour- 

nal buying articles, photographs or fiction; 

classified, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 

lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for 

us by the Register of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 

radio station buying free lance material. 

Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 

Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 

etc,, etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction ~ 4 
t 


in The 1938 Writer’s Market. You can pro 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 











WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

( Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1938 Writer’s 
Market.”’ I enclose $3.00. 

(0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me tpaid one copy of “‘The 


— Market.”’ I enclose $4.00 payment 
EN Ee nescldntiee) tine eanerwsccanpreaneeset 
ONES .b5h.) Ni vanwon ss VuNnainEeebaGcaterat aden 
ee oe : redeem Be chntccnseks 


My subscription is 1] new [] renewal [) extension 








amt 


DIGEST 


ten days to two weeks. We pay Ac a word, im- 
mediately upon acceptance.” 





Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, 1133 
Broadway, New York City. Elmer Anderson 
Carter, Editor; Edward Lawson, Mg. Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
want good short stories of Negro life, of high 
literary quality, preferably by Negro writers. 
Lengths up to 6000 words; no serials. Articles 
on any interesting phase of Negro life, up to 
5000 words are used. We use photographs of 
Negroes who have achieved something worth- 
while. Poetry on Negro life is used. Reports 
are made immediately ; no payment.” 





Our Dumb Animals, 180° Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Guy Richardson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Oc- 
casionally we accept a good animal or bird story 
not over 800 words in length. Also articles and 
everything relating to animals, especially with 
a view to their humane treatment. Photographs 
are always wanted, with or without text, where 
figures are clear and fairly large. We use about 
five or six poems each issue; not more than 32 
lines, shorter preferred. Payment averages about 
$2.00 each. We report on manuscripts within 
one week and pay %c a word for prose, on ac- 
ceptance.” 





Popular Dogs, 2009 Ranstead Street, Philadel- 
pria, Pennsylvania. Margaret M. Moore, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We want 500 to 1500-word articles on dog 
training, care; helps for kennel owners; new 
fields of activity for dogs and their breeders, etc. 
Not too general in appeal—must be written for the 
man who already knows dogs and has had wide 
experience with them, or for the novice who has 
in mind indulging in his fancy more seriously. 
Reports are made on accepted manuscripts after 
publication. We pay 25c per published inch, 
after publication.” 





Progressive Farmer, 1105 Insurance Bldg., Dal- 
las, Texas. Eugene Butler, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a year. ‘“‘We want short stories from 1500 
to 4000 words in length. No photographs or 
poetry. We pay 2c a word, on acceptance.” 





Rural Progress, Inc., 22 W. Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Glenn Frank, Editor. Issued 
monthly; free circulation. “We want all types 
of fiction from 3500 to 5000 words. We want 
feature articles on travel, personality, farm busi- 
ness, home economics from 150 to 3000 words. 
We use accompanying illustrations to articles. 
Some short poems are published. Reports are 
made within three weeks. Rates are good and 
are paid on acceptance.” 





The Spur, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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City. Arthur Edwin Krows, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want 
no fiction. Articles not exceeding 2000 words in 
length are needed. These must concern events 
likely to occur in the month of actual publication ; 
gentlemanly sports, travel, the arts, society, horses 
and dogs, with heavy stress on the timeliness and 
possible news angles. Photographs should ac- 
company articles. We very, very seldom use 
poetry. Reports are made within two to three 
weeks. Rate of payment varies with material. 
Average is 2c a word, including pictures. Pay- 
ment scheduled to be made in the month of pub- 
lication.” 





Timely Topics, 401 Berger Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Mary S. Powell, Editor. “This is 
a Republican newspaper for women. We use arti- 
cles from 750 to 1000 words with Republican 
slant. No fiction—no fillers. We use some hu- 
morous verse. We do not want photos. Payment 
is Yc a word, and up, on acceptance.” 





Travel, 116 East 16th Street, New York City. 
Coburn Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We use no fiction. We 
want articles of 1500 to 5000 words on unusual 
phases of life in familiar lands or on the more 
remote parts of the world, with more than a 
superficial interest. Photographs are used with all 
articles and especially striking sets are used as 
two and three-page spreads without text. No 
poetry. Reports are made within two weeks. We 
pay lc a word and $3.00 to $5.00 for pictures, 
upon publication.” 





Yankee, Dublin, New Hampshire. Robb Sagen- 
dorph, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We want short stories in the Yankee 
scene not over 2500 words. We advise that pros- 
pective writers of articles read the magazine first 
before making contribution. Reports are made 
within one week. We use some poetry and pho- 
tographs which should be type magazine usually 
uses so study its pages first. Rates are $25.00 to 
$50.00 for articles and fiction, depending on 
quality, on acceptance.” 





Your Life, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Douglas E. Lurton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We do 
not use fiction. We need 100 to 4000-word arti- 
cles, anecdotes, fillers. Articles should be of a 
constructive, helpful, inspirational nature apply- 
ing to your life. We pay excellent rates but re- 
quirements are high and require a study of the 
magazine to permit successful contribution. No 
photographs; poetry only rarely. Reports are 
made within two weeks. Payments are first-class, 
made promptly on acceptance.” 





PULP AND CONFESSIONAL MARKETS 
Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York City. Chan- 


January, 1939 





Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course last four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress, Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inqutities. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short story 
course sold by a reliable institution. Money back agree- 
ment on ALL enrollments. 
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Wrrrer’s Dicest 








Professional 
Writing 


By WALTER S. CAMPBELL 


Director, Professional Writing, 
University of Oklahoma 


NEW and invaluable “tool” for the 
student, the beginner and the work- 
ing writer. Here are specific, practical 
counsel and effective exercise-examples in 
development of methods of work, habits 
of mind, choices of subject, model, style 
and market. 
Faithfully digested, this book will 
materially shorten the disheartening 
“apprenticeship” period. 


$2.75 at any bookstore, 
or postpaid, from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











- “ 
y Writing 

How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 

into dollars, 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
, ing, Novel Writing, j Phe a 
b Nyrating Article Writing, 
ai ' News Nriting, Versification, 
| Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
st of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Ber 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. —Specia 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 


training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 


Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are re criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 

Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
RITER’S MONTHL will be sent 

free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write Today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 
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dler H. Whipple, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a 
copy ; $4.00 a year in U. S. A. “We use all types 
of fiction—all lengths, shorts, novelets, serials. No 
photographs or poetry. Reports are made within 
ten days to two weeks. Payment made on ac- 
ceptance—for new authors it is after publica- 
tion.” 





Personal Romances, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Ruth L. Baer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
confession stories, first person, strong plots, char- 
acterizations and good writings. Lengths, 3000 
to 5000 words. Reports are made within one 
week. We pay lc a word, on publication.” 





Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. D. MclIlwraith, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
25c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want all lengths 
from 3000 to 80,000 words of adventure, mystery, 
out-of-doors, sports, Western, aviation, masculine 
appeal, strong plots and plenty of action. Oc- 
casionally we use some out-of-door verse. Re- 
ports are made within two weeks. We pay lc 
and up, cn acceptance.” 





Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John Burr, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 10c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are inter- 
ested in swift moving dramatically written stories 
with strong plots and accent on vivid characteri- 
zation. The story, which is ‘just another West- 
ern,’ will find little favor here—we want the un- 
usual story—the story with new angles new prob- 
lems which are relevant to the West. Whereas 
we like some love interest, particularly in the 
longer lengths, we are not interested in the 
straight love story, nor do we use the story told 
from the woman’s angle. New writers are wel- 
come. We use book length serials, novelettes of 
from 10000 to 12000 words and short stories up 
to 5000 words. We use 1500-word non-fiction 
material on any angle of the Western theme. We 
use cowboy verse which has the rhythm of the 
cowboy ballads. Reports are made within two 
weeks. We pay good rates, on acceptance.” 





Play Markets 


Fitzgerald Publishing Corp., 11 East 38th 
Street, New York City. ‘We want one-act, three- 
act plays. Also short entertainment collections 
are needed.” 





Pasadena Playhouse, 39 South El Molino, Pasa- 
dena, California. “We want full-length, original 
plays. The Playhouse produces between thirty-five 
and forty new plays each year and is always in- 
terested in new material. The standard is very 
high. The Playhouse does not pay royalties on 
new plays but its productions are nationally fa- 
mous and are covered by studio and stage scouts. 
There is a reading fee of one dollar per script 
to cover clerical work.” 
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The Plays Company, 207 East Raymond Ave- 
nue, Danville, Illinois. Russell L. Guin. Manager. 
“We are interested in one-act plays suitable for 
high school athletic programs such as pep-meet- 
ings, athletic banquets, chapel, assembly, etc. We 
are also interested in complete May Fete programs 
for high schools. We want one or two-act plays 
for high school agriculture classes and clubs. A 
rather special slant is required here for these.” 





Trade Journals 

American Forests, 919 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Ovid Butler, Editor, Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We only 
need at this time articles from 1500 to 2500 
words on forest experiences ; recreation with forest 
background ; travel with forest background; ex- 
perience stories of men and women who are do- 
ing something in the field of forest conserva- 
tion, planting trees, raising game, protecting small 
areas from fire and insects, etc. We have a 
limited need for photographs and we are over- 
stocked on poetry. Reports are usually made within 
two weeks. We pay Ic, and up, for articles; 
photographs, $1.00 and up.” 





Bakers’ Helper, 330 South Wells, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Victor E. Marks, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
15c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want articles 
devoted to any phase of the baking business. 
Photographs should emphasize or ‘illustrate im- 
portant facts in article. We pay $7.00 per page, 
pictures included, made on 10th of month follow- 
ing publication.” 





Barron’s, 44 Broad Street, New York City. 
George E. Shea, Jr., Editor. Issued weekly; 25c 
a copy; $10.00 a year. “We use financial or busi- 
ness articles, including such general stuff as ‘Get- 
ting the Public on Your Side.’ Insurance is a good 
subject. Length should not be over 2000 words; 
no minimum. Chart material and tables should 
be based on Barron’s or Dow-Jones indexes and 
averages. Occasionally we use photographs. Re- 
ports are made within a week unless material is 
accepted. We pay $50 a page within a week 
after publication, unless accepted for use far in 
the future.” 





Better Letters in Business, 4416-18 Elston Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. Frank C. Petrine, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want articles that tell how and why letters were 
successful to sell goods or services. Articles 
about unique collection letters—letters that were 
successful in collecting past due accounts—are 
wanted. Letters described in the articles must 
accompany manuscript. Reports are made within 
ten days of receipt. We pay Ic to 2c a word.” 


Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. B. C. Forbes, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
25c a copy; $5.00 a year. “This is a complete 
business magazine. We use developments of all 
kinds of business. No fiction, photographs or 
poetry wanted. Reports are made within one 











REDUCE YOUR CROP 
OF REJECTION SLIPS 


Raising checks is more 
profitable 


A rejection slip is as cutting and useless 
as a used razor blade. It tells you ex- 
actly nothing except that you guessed 
wrong in submitting to the editor you 
selected. 


WHY didn't he want it? 
WHERE was the fault? 


HOW can you correct it and avoid 
another rejection? 


Maybe some small change in the script 
would SELL it to the editor who already 
rejected it. Maybe another editor would 
buy it exactly as it is. 


If you do not know the answers to these 
questions you need an agent. One 
who, knowing the markets, can point 
out exactly what is keeping your work 
from selling. 


Criticism seldom does this. Instead it 
looks for faults which anyone can find, 
in published stories as well as in re- 
jected ones. That is why I do not have 
any criticism to sell. 


I do have SERVICE to offer because 
SERVICE sells manuscripts. SERVICE 
which shows you exactly how to take 
the bounce out of your work. 


I'll be glad to send you the details. A 
penny postcard will bring them. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district 
Specializing in personal submission to editors 
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to cover clerical work.” 
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SELL YOUR SHORT SHORTS 
ROBERT OBERFIRST 
announces... 


I am proud to present the following authors 
who are producing meritorious short short stories 
and other creditable, noteworthy fiction and fact. 
Watch for these names in our coming national 
publications! 

Frederich Brush Mary L. Poole 


M. Sheldon Lord Howard Haynes 
Elsie B. Ludlow iim Wallis 


Lillian S. Morse W. Brown 
M. G. Petterson Hendrickson 
Arminta M. Lerch Jee wo! Rogers 
Ethel Henderson arbara ~ ce 
i . Ossermann Suzanne Black 

. L. Hower Nunzio Bevilacqua 
N. A. Reiten Wesley M. Carpentier 
Esther Baker -¥: Stevenson 
C. R. Bohanan S. Johnson 
Wilson Gorman W. M. Rayner 

F. Williams oe Simecek 

‘ula C. Floyd enry A. Marvin 

Agnes Richards J. H. Bolitho 


WRITERS! I have urgent editorial calls for all 
types of short short stories. New markets opening! 
T’'ll sell your short short stories to national syndi- 
cate markets serving over 2,000 newspapers. 
Magazines, too, are now wide open for this type 
material; magazine editors have asked me for 
special copy. I am especially interested in the 
work of promising beginners. 


FLASH! Serial and novel authors, I have urgent 
calls for newspaper serials for national syndication! 


My 18 years’ writing and selling experience will 
help you make your stories right. My clients reach 
the entire field of national publications — COL- 
LIER’S, AMERICAN MAGAZINE, THIS 
WEEK, FIELD AND STREAM, HOLLAND’S, 
SPORT STORY MAGAZINE, LOVE STORY 
MAGAZINE, THE LEDGER SYNDICATE, THE 
NEWS SYNDICATE, AMALGAMATED PRESS, 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS SYNDICATE, Mc- 
CLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE and others. 


The reading and handling fees are very low. 
$1.00 for short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 
from 2,000 to 5,000 words; $5.00 flat above the 
5,000 word quota. Handling rate for newspaper 
serials $5.00. Suggestions for revision will be 
offered on MSS. showing sales possibilities. Resub- 
missions free. My agency is expanding. I need 
more promising beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


Cloverdale Farms Woodbine, New Jersey 


DicEstT 





week to ten days. Rate of payment is not fixed. 
Payment made on publication.” 





Motor Transportation, Skinner Building, Seat- 
tle, Washington. Roy H. Compton, Western Pa- 
cific Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif., Editor. Issued 
monthly; $1.00 a year. “We use only articles on 
truck and bus industry, particularly in eleven 
Western States. We buy but little material and 
then only on specific assignment. We are interest- 
ed in good photographs pertaining to our field. 
No poetry. Reports are made promptly. We pay 
flat rate per articles, averages about Yc a word.” 





Tires Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. Jerry Shaw, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We want articles up 
to 1500 words describing merchandising and serv- 
ice methods of tire service stations, featuring tires, 
but also covering other merchandise and service 
sold and rendered. Photos of individuals as 
well as interior and exterior views of stations, ad- 
vertisements, form letters, etc. Reports are made 
within a week. We pay Yc to lc a word for 
prose ; $2.00 for photos, following publication.” 





Tourist Court Journal, Temple, Texas. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are 
not buying material now. However, normally 
we use articles of new construction ideas, opera- 
tion, advertising, etc. of tourist courts. Articles 
should be accompanied by photographs. Reports 
made immediately. Payment is according to 
standard of material; made upon publication.” 





The Seng Book, 1450 N. Dayton Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Garth Bentley, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “Our fiction requirements are one story 
per issue of 2500 words preferred, 5000 maximum. 
The story must have furniture store background 
or characters must be furniture people. Not too 
much accent on romance. It should be inci- 
dental to the main plot. Humorous stories are 
welcomed. We do not want stories about an- 
tiques. We use an occasional short short—1000 
words or less. As for articles, we use three to 
four each issue. These should be short, not over 
2500 words. Subject matter can be on the fol- 
lowing: Furniture history, period design, interest- 
ing background ; furniture materials ; interior dec- 
oration—these must be written by salesmen and 
retailers; merchandising articles with display win- 
dows, merchandising ideas; selling. We use pho- 
tographs only as illustrations for articles. Reports 
are made as soon as possible. Payment for fic- 
tion is Yc a word; minimum of lc per word 
for articles, on acceptance.” 


ARTICLES WANTED 


Feature articles wanted for Sunday Magazine Supplements 
in metropolitan newspapers. Reading and ‘handling rates 
for articles are nominal: $2.00 for articles up to 2 
words; $3.00 above the 2,000 word quota. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


. e A D'Orsay Storyette 


> @ Meet His Excellency the Governor 


My clients in my Service rank “from the highest to the lowest,’ whatever that vague 
Ww cliche may mean in a—happily—democratic land. I am just in receipt of a letter from one 
client informing me that he was elected Governor of a great prairie State in the November 
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» political battle. Several are members of Congress or of their State legislatures; others hold 
important appointive offices in the Federal Government or rank high in the Army, Navy, and 

és Judiciary, while still others are editors of great mewspapers and magazines. 

S, Such men cannot be misled by a mere pretense of professional service. They got where they are because 

ce they have a keen sense of values and can’t be fooled. His Excellency the Governor, for example, has worked 

as with me steadily since May, 1934, in the Criticism Service, the Professional Collaboration Service, and the ad- 


vanced Professional Work Service. During this time he wrote several excellent stories, and I am now handling 
d- his first book-length. 

le That he has stuck to me for neariy five years certainly suggests that he must have felt he 
or was receiving proper help and full value for the fees he paid. And it is highly probable that 
his faithful devotion to literary pursuits, which naturally broaden one’s mind and sharpen 
one’s intellect, has helped to make him the kind of man who is elected to the chief office 


d in a great State. 

That is the significant thing about my clients: Usually they come to me as a last resort after fruitlessly 
re working with “helpers’’ closer to them than I am; but—ONCE HAVING GOT THEM, I KEEP THEM. 
ly “There’s a reason!” 


But a good writer may just as well come from the farm kitchen, the factory, the office, 


a a : A 
1“ or the prize ring as from the Governor’s mansion or the college campus. In fact, most of my 
zs clients, now eminently successful, did come from humble surroundings. All are treated alike 


in D’Orsay Service, regardless of the “station in life to which it may have pleased God to call 
to them,” as the Book of Common Prayer has it. This means that all receive the best help I can 
give according to the circumstances of the particular case. 

If YOU wish to succeed at last, it will pay you to let me hear from you; and I shall be 


i- pleased to refer you to as many successful clients as you wish, for they are in virtually all the 
d magazines—all the time—while their novels are in the libraries. 

44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” FREE on request. It tells of my 
7 work with writers, gives my credentials, and also contains other vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
n designed to protect your pocket-book. 





ws TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 
- $3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (including TORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment of a story 
“‘short short-stories’’); for longer stories the fee is $3.00 with my time and money, instead of asking the author 
re = = first -~ words, — cents . hates banged to do so. 
or fraction) thereafter. Manuscripts 0) to 75, The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent 
a ee word eitan” 100,000 words, $30.00; over My sales office is located in the heart of New York’s 
10 4 This fee mg INCLUSIVE. hams ia nip ctlee chain oe publishing district. and my resident representative submits 
10 any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can be made so my clients’ accepted scripts in person to the editors in 
by revision, the Service includes ALL NECESSARY accordance with my detailed instructions in each case, thus 
er WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUBMISSION TO EDTI- assuring you of the best personal contact with editors. 
- 
t- FREE TO YOU! 
C Reprints of some of my published articles, each from 2,000 to 3,500 words in length, 
id may now be obtained. Any one of those listed will be sent FREE until supply is 
n- exhausted. If more are desired, enclose 10c for each additional article to help defray 
o- cost of reproduction and postage. 
ts Finding Stories in Your Own Backyard. The “Novel Twist” in Stories. 
Making Your Characters Live. : How and Why the Editor Buys. 
Cc Curing the New Writer's Besetting Sins. How to ‘‘Boil Down’’ Your Stories. 
d What Makes a Story Salable? Why Editors Demand Happy Endings. 
Write as You Feel. The Literary Cliche. 
Healing the Sick Story. Getting Plots from Newspaper Items. 
— 











LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell” ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell’”’ ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($2.50), etc. 
OFFICES: 415 N. Beverly Drive - - - - - - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


























CI ENN CHORT.SHORT STORY CONTEST ,,°.. 
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In Every Field 
There Is A Standard 
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Cloverdale Farms 


Woodbine, New Jersey | 
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N EVERY field there is a 

standard of perfection. The 

V-16 Cadillac, Bergdorf- 
Geodman clothes, Revillon furs, 
Contax cameras are the measur- 
ing rods in their respective in- 
dustries. 


q In this select group of goods 
that are the perfection standards 
of the world, PLOTTO is un- 
equalled among literary aids. 
PLOTTO is the most expensive 
single book sold by any publisher 
to assist authors. It is also the best. 
Priced at $25.00, PLOTTO is 
offered on a 20 day 100% money 
back agreement. You have 20 


days time to decide if PLOTTO 
is worth $25 te you. 


@ PLOTTO is a source book 
for plots. It offers you an un- 
limited number (over thirty thou- 
sand, if your mind can imagine 
that number) of plots, complete 
with characters, conflict, and sub- 
ordinate as well as main lines of 
action. 


q PLOTTO comes to you by 
registered mail with complete, 
detailed instructions. It isa master 
assistant and ever-ready, never 
failing source of inspiration and 
stimulation. 


Order your copy from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 EAST 12th STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 










































